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e Right Fertilizer for Wheat 


B= sure you have the right hae zer for wheat this Fall. 

Feed your wheat crop just the plant food that it needs and 
what the soil lacks. Too much of one element and net enough 
of another is wasted plant food and results in lower yields. 
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less than two per cent of ammonia and not 
necessary to use more. Enough phosphoric 
acid to strengthen the straw, fill out the 
grain and ripen the crop early. Sufficient 
potash t. help the phosphoric acid fill out 
the grain and make it plump and heavy, 
You pay the thresher by the bus 
but you sell by the weight. 


Feed your wheat right. Armour’s Cereal 
Special Fertilizers fill every wheat need— 
quickly available ammonia to give the young 
plant a good start and a strong, healthy root 
growth before Winter sturdy, vigorous 
plants that are ready to grow as soon as the 
ground warms up. Two per cent of am- 
monia is enough. It is not practical to use 


Armours 


Cereal Special 


fertilizers 


Low Plant Food Cost 


Armour’s Cereal Special Fertilizers are concentrated 
to the highest practical point, so that the plant food 
cost will be as low as possible. They are made with 
the best materials adapted to the special needs of 
the wheat crop; thcy are manufac tured by the 
latest and most efficient methods, in modern fac- 
tories, under the supervision of trained men. 


Get Yoor £ éxtilizer Early 


supply the right balance of plant food to grow the 
most wheat at the least cost per bushel, They elim- 
inate guesswork and waste. The formula is right— 
the materials are the best that can be had, and only 
those suited to the special needs of the wheat crop 
are used. They cut the cost of production and 
make bigger wheat profits certain. 


Choose the Fertilizer That 
Suits Your Soil 








. 
On sandy soils—use Armour’s Cereal Special Fertilizer °° * 
No. 1—#10-6. + 38te our ‘ocal ‘sales aceite (NOW p" have him reserve 
ag ty —* + ae Armour'’s Cereal Special Fertilizer *“your, FalJ rewsisyoen's sk* hier for a copy of 
our, hyo deGee Se rtilizer Dollars into 


On Clay soile—use Armour'’s Cereal Special Ferti eet 


No. 219-4. ney _ Whee, ollary, * oF owrige direct to ous, nearest 
ou hi t clay soil which you k sur} wi a 
If you have a heavy ay Boi i you know can su n o ., ce. on * delay’ — _ a aig e will 


the necessary potash use Aywour's Cer ul Special ter Ste 

tilizer No, 4—2-12-0. "<2 es °: ee es 
ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 
Baltimore — Chicago 
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The Fair Season 


Pe 





State Fairs 








Alabama, Birmingham ......... eoeeeOct 6-11 
Me, GE, é-cw.wnwncesvsane «+-Nov 3-8 
California, Sacramenw... -Aug 30-Sept 9 
Colorado, Pueblo sncaee -Sept 22-27 
Connecticut, Berlin <o5 ene Sept 22-2 
Eastern States Exposition, Springfield, 

D sihceceebensuwhekeseeeens bua .Sept 13-20 
Canada’s Eastern Exhibition, Sherbrooke, 

GE adancescssvas -Aug 23-30 
Georgia, Macon was Oct 22-31 
Illinois, Springfield Aug 15-23 
Indiana, Indianapolis ................ Sept 1- 


International Livestock Exp, 


Boise 
Des Moines .... 


Idaho, 
Iowa, 
Kansas, 


Louisiana, Shreveport 
Montana, Helena 
Michigan, Detroit 
Minnesota, Ham! 
Mississippi, Jackson 
Missouri, Sedalia ..... 
Nebraska, 
New York, 
North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, 
Ohio, Columbus ...... 
Pennsy'vania, Erie 
South Dakota, Huren 
Tennessee, Nashville 


‘Tennessee, Tri-State fair, 
Trenton .. 


New Jersey, 
Texas, Dallas 
Vermont, White River 
Virginia, Richmond 
Washington, Yakima 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


est Virginia, Wheeling 


Local and County 


OHIO 


Adams, West Tnion, 
8 


Allen, 1 S 9-12 
Asht Jett 


A 19 
Athens, Athens, A 19 





Auglaize, Wapokonet 
8 16-19 
Belmont, St Clairesville, 
§ 9-12 


Brown, Georgetown, 
oOo 


Butler, Hamilton, O 7-10 


Carroll, Carroliten 
S$ 30-0 3 
Cc Urbana. 





Springfield, E 
al 


Clermont, Owensvi le 


4 19-22 
Clinton, Blanchester 

A 19-22 
( int Lisbon, 

§ 16-18 
Cosl Coshoctor 

O 7-10 


Crawford, Bucyrus, 
S11 


Cuyahog Berea, 8 16-18 
Darke, Greeny 

A 25-29 
Defiance, Hicksville 

S 16-1 


Erie, Sandusky, S 23 

Fairfield Lancaster, 
O 15-18 

Washington (| 
A Is 





Fayette, 


Fulton, Wauseon, 8 2-5 
Geauga, Burton, 8 16-19 
Greene, Xenia A 5-8 
Guernsey, Old Washing- 
ton, S 30-0 3 
Hamilton, Carthage, 

A 13-16 
NEW YORK 
Albany, Altamont, 

8 16-19 
Angelica, 


8 16-19 
Broome, Whitney a x 


Allegany, 


> 

Cattaraugus, Little “v ] 
ey, 

Chautauqua, Dunkirk- 
Fredonia, 8 9-13 

Chemung, Elmira, 

8 30-0 5 
Norwich, 

A 26-29 
Chenango, Afton, 8S 9-12 
Clinton, Plattsburg, 

8 8-12 
Colwnbia, Costhem, 


Cortland, 


bt pe tot 


2 


Chenango, 


Cortland, 
18-2 
Delhi, 8 9-1 
Walton, 8 2- 
Poughkeepsie, 
8 16-18 
Erie. Hamburg, 8 23-27 
sex, Westport, 8 2-5 
Franklin, Malone, 
8 16-19 
Genesee, Batavia, 
8 16-20 
Greene, Cairo, A 19-24 
Jefferson, Cape Vincent, 
@ 9-12 
26-29 
9-11 


Delaware, 
Delaware, 
Dutebess, 


2 
2 
2 
) 





Lewis, Lowyille. A 
Livingston, Avon, 8 
Livingston, Hemlock, 





Livingston, (al letania, 
Madisen, 
Madison, 


Monroe, 


A 
Brookfle. id. 
De Buyter 

A 

Brockport, 


Monroe, Rochester, 8 1-6 
Montgomery, Ponda. 





New York, New York. . 


New York, New 





Oneida, Bome 
Oneida, Vernon 
Oneida, Boonville, 8 
Ontario, Canandaigua, 

S 18-20 
Ontario, Naples. 8 10-12 
Orange, Middletown 

A as 16 
Orleans, Albion 3-6 
Oswego, Fulton 8 1 5 
Oswego, Sandy © — 

A 19-22 
Otsego, 


Cooperstown, 
Ss 


Otsego, Morris, S 30-03 
Otsego. Oneonta, § 15-19 
Otsego. Richfield Springs, 

S$ 22-25 
Queens. Mineola, 8 23-27 
Rensselaer, Troy, 81-4 


laer, Nassau, 
ona S 9-12 


Canton 
St Lawrence, Can A og-29 


Hutchinson .. 
Kentucky, Louisville .... 


Lincoln .... 

Syracuse .. 
Grand Forks 
Oklahoma 7 


Jcoceneccte Bae 3 


Junction 


Chicago, 
Nov 29-Dee 6 
btbeeeues sua Sept oo 


ha cenes -...Aug 20-2 





. 7 
-Aug 29-Sept 7 
Aug 30-Sept 6 
cases Oct 20-25 

> 

> 





eccng cca GZ 

- Sept 15-20 

Me »mphis, Sept 20-27 

o 

PTT RTT CLC Oct 6-19 

-Sept 9-12 
.--Oct 6-11 

-Sept 15-20 
° ..-Sept 8-13 
.teesesent Sept 1-5 


Fairs 


St Lawre . Ogder 
burg ss 
St I Wi ( ‘ 
neur \ 
St Law: I 
Sa I s 
4 
Schol Col 
S <. 
Sehuy Ww ns, 
5 
S W rloo, 
Ss 
Steu Ss: 
S He — 
A’ 
St n Troupsburg 
S2 
Suk Riverhead, 
s 
Sulb Mc e 
A2 ) 
Tioga. Owego. S 12 
Tor s, ithaca 
Ss ) 
Tor Trumans! 
\ 29 
I I nvill 
A 3 
Warren, Warreus 


\ 
ton, Huds 





\ 
Caml d 


A 
Penn Yan, S 
Dundee, 08 


Yates, 
Yates, 


MARYLAND 
Dorchester, Cambridge 
Frederick, Predentel k. 
Worcester, Poko on ke 

City A 


Wicomico Salisbury. 
A 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Gibbsboro 
Gloucester, 
Mt Holly, 


Interstate, 


A P|] 
Pitman. 
A 29-5 
Mt Ho uy. 
$9 
Trenton, 
8 2 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Wheeling, 
8 1-5 

Harrison, Glastutens, 


State Fair, 


9-11 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Adams, Bendesavie, | - 
Allegheny, imperil. 6 
Armstrong, Dayton, # 93.26 
ry ye 
Bedford. bedsord 90-0 3 


Berks, Reading 8 16 20 
Berks, Kutztown, A 19-22 
Blair, Altoona, 8 16-19 
Bradford, Towanda. 


8 2-5 
Bradford, Athens, 
@ 15-20 
Bradford, Troy, 8 %-\2 
Bucks, Quake -_ 
5 } 
Butler, North Washing. 
ton, & 9-12 
Butler, Butler, 8B 2-5 
Cambria, Carrolitewn, 
$ 9-12 


Cameron, Emporium. — 
8 23-26 





Carbon, Lehighton. 
8 3-0 3 
Centre, Centre Sel. 
13 


Chester, West Centr 
A 





0 
Clarion, 8 16 19 
Clearfieid. 
$ 16-19 
Columbia, Bieanetere. 
oO 


Clarion 
Cleartieid, 


Crawford, Conne ut 
“, A 26-29 
Crawford, Titusville, 


Cumberland, 






4 castiale, 





Dauphin, Gratz, 
Elk, St Mary’s, 
Erie, Corry, 


Erie, Erie. 
ae ie 

Treen esburg, 
— A 19-22 
























SJ 
Orange 
Judd 
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Roadside Markets Oust Middleman 


Farmers on main-traveled roads lessen distribution costs selling direct to comsumers 


mx HAT a roadside market can be 
made an outlet for all or part 
of such products as fruits, 
vegetables, eggs, poultry, but- 
ter, etc, is amply proved on 
many farms in New Jersey, 
Long Island, Maryland, Pennsylvania and 
other states. An investigation made in three 
nearby states developed sume ‘interesting 
facts and information relative to these mar- 
kets. Traveling out of Harrisburg on the 
riverside drive between that city and Dau- 
phin during the summer, many tourists re- 
joiced to find a roadside market conducted by 
one of the solid farmers of the community, 
offering peaches, tomatoes and corn. The 
market was its own advertisement and it was 
not an uncommon thing for tourists to re- 
turn to it from far distant points after they 
had sampled its wares. No long haul was 
connected with this market. No expensive 
equipment was necessary to persuade people 
to patronize its tempting products. Only an 
effective sign suspended across the road and 
which could be read from either approach to 
the farm, gave notice of its existenec. 

I interviewed the owner of the market as 
to some of its possibilities. “How long did 
your market season last?” “About six weeks.” 
“What were your season’s receipts?” “Some- 
thing over $2000. My best day’s receipts 
amounted to $139. The sale of peaches alone 
for a single day amounted to 176 16-quart 





baskets, and we could have sold more.” Is it 
any wonder that our friend was enthusiastic 
over his prospects and that he had increased 
his vegetable acreage with the market in 
mind. Incidentally it might be mentioned 
that price is no obstacle to the trade to which 
this farmer caters. The fact that they are 
getting farm produce right out of the field is 
sufficient for them. 


Main Highway Best 


To succeed, the roadside market needs to 
be located on a main highway where a large 
number of automobiles pass daily. A cross- 
roads point offers a double advantage. Prox- 
imity to a summer cottage colony enlarges 
thcir possibilities; and many markets so sit- 
uated carry on an established trade with the 
same customers year after year. 

Various methods of advertising roadside 
markets are followed. They include news- 
paper announcements and catchy signs in 
the vicinity of and at the immediate location 
of the market. The trade name of the farm, 
such as Sunnybrook, Edgewood, may be used 
effectively. A suitable trade mark in con- 
nection with the farm name is an additional 
advertising feature. On a few farms tran- 
sient trade is given attention as it comes. 
Only a sign announces the market. No road- 
side booth or pavilion is used and no perma- 
nent salesman is at hand. The prospective 
buyer merely calls at the farm house and bar- 


Selling Fruit and Vegetables at Roadside Markets on the Farm 


gains for his requirements. Only in excep- 
tional cases, however, will such a program 
be feasible. Some farmers use special bas- 
kets or hampers containing a variety of vege- 
tables and fruits made up to sell at different 
prices; name and post office and trade mark 
stamped, invaluable advertising media. In 
southern New Jersey a display shed con- 
structed with a solid back and equipped with 
side and front doors is very popular. An 
occasional coat of paint will work wonders 
in keeping display booths attractive. 


Numerous in Jersey 


Because it is so bountifully supplied with 
summer resorts and numerous well traveled 
roads, New Jersey presents many examples 
of the roadside plan of distribution. One day 
in late June I found myself at Pleasantville, 
N J, inquiring for a roadside market, sup- 
posedly located within a short distance of 
that village. The services of a jitney were 
enlisted and we had gone probably a mile 
when the driver suddenly turned into a farm 
house abutting the highway. I glanced around 
for signs of a market, then asked my driver 
if he had not made a mistake. His emphatic 
negative was reassuring and I approached 
the farmer who answered the honk with gen- 
uine interest. When I told him I was inter- 
ested in gathering information concerning 
his methods and of the general operation of 
roadside -markets-to pass‘on to [To Page 8.] 
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Late Blight of Potatoes 


me NY TIME from the last of June 
f to some time in August the old 
familiar disease, late blight of 
potatoes, is likely to put in jts 
appearance. Potato plants at- 
tacked by late blight fungus at 
first show dark green spots on leaves and 
stems. These areas are water soaked in ap- 
pearance and have indefinite margins. The 
fungus is present in such spots. In moist 
weather it spreads rapidly through the tis- 
sues, leaving them shriveled, dry and dark 
brown. The whole leaf becomes blighted. 
Often when the air has been damp, a frost- 
like growth of the fungus (mildew) is found 
on the lower side of the leaves. 

Late ‘blight should not be confused with 
early blight, which produces relatively small 
brown spots with definite margins and with 
concentric markings giving a target board 
effect. The general effect of late blight on 
the appearance of potato fields is such as 
might be produced by scalding water or a 
hard frost. A strong characteristic odor ac- 
companies the blighting of leaves and stems. 
After the tops go down with blight the tubers 
usually become ‘affected. Young spots show 
as brown areas on the surface that is upper- 
most as the tubers lie in the hill. Often 
these smaller diseased areas run together, 
forming large ones. After such potatoes are 
dug the blighted areas appear as sunken pits 





Fruit Tubers to Tops 


How does the fungus get from the tuber to 
the tops? When conditions favorable to 
sprouting of the tuber are provided, that is 
when the tuber is planted, growth of the 
fungus within the tuber is resumed. Either 
the mycelium in the potato follows up the 
stem and comes out on the lower side of the 
leaves as mentioned above, or it may come to 
the surface of the seed-piece as it lies in the 
hill. The portion of the fungus exposed on 
the surface bears spores which are scattered 
chiefly by wind and rain, and probably also 
by insects. : 

Within three or four days after these 
spores lodge on healthy parts of potato tops 
evidences of blight develop. These first 
symptoms may be followed very closely by a 
new crop of spores. Suppose only a few in- 
fected potatoes are planted in a given field. 
At the usual time, June to August, these hills 
develop infected tops which act as infection 
centers, and from which other nearby plants 
are affected. Thus the whole field soon goes 
down with blight. 

When the mature spores are being scat- 
tered, a relatively large number fall to the 
ground instead of falling on leaves and stems. 
Indeed, they are often washed directly down 
on the soil, beneath the leaf on which they 
are produced. Finally they are washed into 
the soil and to the surface of the young tu- 
bers. Usually those potatoes lying nearest 
the surface are thus attacked. 

It is readily seen then that digging the 
crop while the fungus is still active in the 
tops may be dangerous; spores may be trans- 
ferred from such tops to the newly harvested 
tubers. Digging should therefore be delayed 
until the tops are completely dead. Some- 
times the tubers escane late blight rot, even 
when the tops ar? killed by the parasite. This 
is explained through failure of the spores to 
reach the tubcrs in the soil. 

Seed affected with late blight produces 
blighted shoots, which in turn produce a crop 
of spores. Scattered spores produce blighted 
tops and also are carried into the soil, where 
they attack the tubers. Such potatoes carry 
fungus through the winter. 

Every grower is familiar with blight 
weather. Cloudy, rainy weather with a rela- 
tively cool temperature is sure to favor an 
outbreak of late blight. Let us examine the 
reasons for this relationship: When a spore 
falls on a leaf it must grow before effecting 





Best preventive is in copper sprays says L. R. Hesler of New York college 








an entrance into the leaf. It produces sev- 
eral smaller spores; this process takes place 
only in the presence of a drop or film of 
water. Shortly little sprouts develop from 
each of these smaller spores, and it is these 
sprouts which actually enter the leaf. Mois- 
ture then, in the form of drops or films, is 
necessary for the fungus to make its attack. 
Such moisture is furnished by rains. After 
a short time the fungus is within the leaf. 
Let us see how this attack might be pre- 
vented. Suppose a leaf is sprayed with bor- 
deaux. A dried film of copper is thus de- 





VICE-PRESIDENT THOMAS R. MARSHALL 


HE crucified Christ was declared by one of 

his apostles to be a stumbling block to the 

Jew and foolishness to the Greek, typical 

of that which most of us believe to be the 
finest and best in life. His career uptripped Jewish 
theocracy and caused mere wisdom to smile. “May 
one who hopes and believes himself to be an apostle 
of the American flag declare it to be a stumbling 
block to autocracy and foolishness to anarchy. Seen 
aright, it uptrips the whole order of place, prefer- 
ment and power. It brings the derisive smile to the 
faces of those who believe that order may be brought 
out of chaes through mere thought. What is it 
really as today it kisses every breeze that blows and 
scintillates in every sunbeam sent earthward from 
the source of light? 

It is not so much how it looks as how it seems to 
you. Vain were the efforts te band together the vary- 
ing views of Americans concerning it. Let it suffice 
for me to describe it as I see it. 

It is not an emblem nor yet an ensign. 
stars nor stripes. It is to me a photograph wherein 
I catch a glimpse of Washington, a shade of Jeffer- 
son, a touch of Lincoln. The brow is calm, serene, 
unmoved, unruffied, for that the spirit which hides 
beneath has consciousness of duty done and confidence 
in God’s and man’s approval; the eye, piercing and 
sleepless, for that the soul which looks out of it 
looks through all sham, all guile, and all self-seeking, 
looks above the dull level of ordinary self-service 
and preferment, looks up to the mountains of justice. 

And from the mouth there issues forth a voice, 
gentle as a mother’s lullaby yet startling as Niagara’s 
rear, proclaiming: “I am the emblem of America. 
My might, my power, my hope are all fixed upon 
the eternal rights of humankind. I breod over the 
destinies of millions yet unborn; yet, brooding, I 
am not dismayed, for I shall bring to my country’s 
aid in every hour of need the sympathetic soul of 
democracy, the intellectual aid of fraternity, and 
the unconquerable arm of liberty guided by law. I 
am not a bit of bunting; I live, I breathe and move. 

“All other standards of the world salute me or 
go down in the dust of defeat, for it was, it is, 
it ever will be, mine to float above the heads of free 
men who dare to die for humankind, and whe in 
the economy of God, whether living or dying, al- 
ways are triumphant. I call to the world to behold 

te 


It is not 





te take from beneath my protecting fold all 
whe are unwilling to obey constituted authority un 
by orderly processes that authority can be changed. 
By Valley Forge, Appomattex, by the 

by all the ‘loved and lest awhile’ who there do 
I call upon the American to keep 
dimmed, my stripes unsullied, my aims untarnished, 
and my glory high exalted. am the 
liberty law encrowned.” 











posited on the surface of the leaf. Then let 
us suppose that a rainy spell sets in. As al- 
ready stated, it is during such weather that 
the spores are scattered and that they find 
drops of water in which to grow and to make 
preparations for entering the leaf. This oc- 
curs if nothing prevents it. 

But almost as soon as a spore begins its 
growth, a small amount of copper, which is 
dissolved from the dry film, prevents further 
development of the spore; it dies and its 
day’s work is done., This is the fate of all 
blight spores which fall on a leaf well pro- 








tected by a film of bordeaux. It is therefore 
clear that one should spray before rains in 
order to head off infection, which takes place 
during rainy weather. 

It is less easy to explain the relation of the 
fungus to cool weather. We only know that 
at a temperature above 77 degrees, growth of 
the fungus is checked. Why, we cannot say; 
and perhaps the answer is of less practical 
importance, anyway. 


Control Bug Spraying 


Briefly, the treatment for blight is as fol- 
lows: Spray with home made bordeaux be- 
ginning when the plants are about 6 inches 
high. In the first two sprayings a 4-4-50 for- 
mula may be used, but a-5-5-50 is used in 
later applications. Three to five pounds of 
lead arsenate, or one to two pounds of paris 
green should be added to each 50 gallons 
bordeaux for bugs. Usually four to six ap- 
plications suffice. In blight years eight to 
12 applications may be necessary. Spraying 
in years when there is no blight is profitable 
for northern growers. Increasedyield is there- 
by obtained and the increase more than pays 
for the spray. Varieties of potatoes do not all 
suffer alike under an outbreak of late blight. 
Very often, however, those varieties. which 
seem resistant are in reality not truly resist- 
ant, but escape the blight by reason of some 
peculiar growth condition or something of 
this sort. The Sir Walter Raleigh is said to 
be resistant; yet we know that it ‘blights 
badly under a heavy attack of the fungus. 
Probably it escapes now and then through 
the fact that it is less “viney” and therefore 
dries off more quickly after rains. 

Truly resistant varieties do not always 
answer other requirements of the grower, so 
that it is best to grow a good commercial va- 
riety and spray to prevent blight, rather than 
grow an inferior, but resistant, sort in order 
to avoid spraying. Seed treatment is of no 
value for blight. But it should by all means 
be practiced for other diseases, such as scab 
and rhizoctonia. 


Buckwheat Characteristics 
E. G. M’CLOSKEY 


My father used to grow a lot of buckwheat 
years ago—10 or 12 acres of it every year. 
He called it a poor year that he did not get 
an average of 40 bushels to the acre, and 
almost never did he get less than 35. He used 
to fertilize well, about 300 pounds to.the 
acre, and it paid. Of course, all the neigh- 
bors begged him, with tears in their eyes, 
not to use fertilizer. They said the crop 
would grow so rank that it would lodge, and 
if it didn’t lodge it would be all stems and no 
grain. My father said he didn’t think it 
would lodge, and if it did he would at least 
be as far ahead as they were when their 
buckwheat was so short that they could not 
cut it. Besides, if it did lodge he would 
have something to plow under. I can’t re- 
member that it ever did lodge, but I do re- 
member that it used to be the biggest, thick- 
est, rankest growing stuff, and I do remem- 
ber that we always had the biggest crop 
around the countryside. We hauled our crop 
in with big teams; our neighbors hauled 
theirs on wheelbarrows—they actually did. 

Certainly, as far as weeds go, buckwheat 
is a regular watch dog crop. I have seen 
buckwheat sown on a field previously made 
ready for oats, where the rag weeds had 
made a fine start. I have seen the buck- 
wheat grow up and overshadow the weeds so 
that when harvest time came there was 
scarcely a weed to be seen. Of course, the 
buckwheat had to have a fair chance. Buck- 
wheat is just like any other crop; it repays 
good treatment. As a matter of fact, it re- 
pays good treatment better than almost any 
crop I know, perhaps because it so seldom 
gets it. 
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How Sheep Growers Are Organizing 


The work being done in New York outlined by F. E. Robertson 


"OR FARMERS who like sheep 
~ and are situated to give them 
suitable care, there is every 
reason to feel greatly encour- 
aged with the future outlook in 
the sheep raising business. The 
encouragement springs from the stimulus 
that has been given to sheep husbandry by 
the united actions of, and the organizations 
being perfected among, ‘the sheep husband- 
men in the east, and by the high prices being 
paid for wool and mutton. The. advantages 
of organization for educational and economic 
purposes among. farmers is better under- 
stood today than it was 10 or 20 years ago. 

Thirty-two county sheep associations have 
been organized in New York state within the 
past four years; 33, to be exact, as the coun- 
ties of Washington and Rensselaer are or- 
ganized as one association. 

The counties in which sheep growers’ as- 
sociations are organized are the following: 
Albany, Broom, Cayuga, Chautauqua, Che- 
mung, Chenango, Columbia, Cortland, Dutch- 
ess, Delaware, Erie, Essex, Genessee, Green, 
Jefferson, Livingston, Monroe, Ontario, On- 
‘andaga, Orleans, Orange, Otsego, Seneca, 
Saratoga, Steuben, Schuyler, Tompkins, Tio- 
ga, Washington and Rensselaer, Warren, 
Wayne and Yates. 

While there is no exact data available, it 
is estimated that these 32 county organiza- 
tions include over 1700 sheep growers. It is 
indeed a timely step to take, for sheep grow- 
ing in New York, according to the records, 
should become extinct in 1930, or thereabout, 
if.the rate of decline continues at the rate it 
has been. following during the past six dec- 
ades. This rate of decline may be illustrated 
most concisely by statistics showing the num- 
ber of sheep on farms as enumerated by the 
federal census, our most reliable, if not only, 
authentic source of statistical information. 

SHEEP ON NEW YORK FARMS LAST CENSUS YEAR 


Number 


606,119 
ITTTITIT TTT Trt 984,516 
Des Reet Cenwecnndeense Song beng as 1,528,976 
1,715,180 





Why Sheep Raising Declined 
A mere statistical record of the decline in 
New York—which record, by the way, is also 
illustrative of the decline in other eastern 
states —does not ex- 


business from which a more steady income is 
derived; poor fences, etc. 

It is not the purpose of this brief sketch 
to do more than touch upon these points. 
There is material for interesting discussion 
in each of them. I believe it is a fact, how- 
ever—and this thought has been expressed 


by others—that if the dog menace had been . 


better controlled by. wise laws. energetically 
eriforced, sheep husbandry would have be- 
come at least stabilized in the east solely on 
account of the income derived from mutton, 
the price of which had been fair, even up to 
the advent of the world. war in 1914. But 
adequate protection from the dog menace has 
been denied, or has been ineffective, which 
results in the same thing. 


Hope in Organization 


Our greatest hope in the interest of stabil- 
izing sheep husbandry in the east lies in. the 
organizations of sheep growers and the con- 
structive work that may be effected through 
them. In union there is strength among 
farmers, as among other .groups of people 
with common interests. Organizations for 
selfish purposes are abominable in any class. 
But organizations to secure justice, repre- 
sentation and efficiency are commendable. No 
one today. denies the right of farmers to or- 
ganize except those few who in the past have 
profited by the fact that farmers were un- 
organized. 

Active organization among sheep growers 
in New York, in so far as I have any record, 
may be traced to Otsego county, where in the 
spring of 1915 the Otsego county sheep 
breeders’ association was organized and the 
wool clip of its members’ flocks was pooled 
and sold at auction, netting the members a 
tidy sum over what they otherwise would 
have received had their-individual clips of 
wool been sold to local buyers. Other county 
sheep growers’ organizations followed. Stim- 
ulated by the various farm bureaus, the ‘cli- 
max may be said to have been reached in the 
spring of 1918 through the sale of over 
500,000 pounds of wool to the war industries 
board, saving to the members of the several 
county associations over $25,000. Thus a 
new precedent was established in the manner 
of marketing wool. It is doubtful if the sheep 
growers in New York will ever again return 
to the old custom of selling their clips of 


wool to local buyers at “best I can do” prices. 

In bringing about this condition, the sheep 
growers owe a great deal -to the assistance 
given them by the New York State federatian 
of farm bureau associations... Also at this 
time, and during two or three years previous, 
exceedingly valuable assistance was being 
given to the embryotic county sheep associa- 
tions and individual farmers by the depart- 
ment of animal husbandry at the state col- 
lege of agriculture. % 

Out of the county activities grew the need 
of a state-wide organization representing all 
of the county associations that had grown 
apace during 1917 and 1918. Fostered by 
the federation of farm bureaus, a call was 
issued to the various county associations to 
send delegates to the state fair September, 
1918, to consider the advisability of forming 
a state-wide organization of sheep growers. 
A committee was chosen at this time to draw 
up a form of organization to present before 
a later meeting of delegates. The second 
meeting of delegates from the county asso- 
ciations was held at the state college during 
Farmers’ Week in February, 1919. At this 
meeting delegates from 24 county sheep as 
sociations, 18 of whom were accredited with 
power to represent their associations, were 
present. To these delegates was presented 
the plan and a proposed constitution for a 
New York state federation of county sheep 
associations. 


Improvement Plans Worked Out 


The proposed plan, after some modifica- 
tion, was adopted, the organization perfected 
and the following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, Fred L. Porter of Crown Point; Essex 
county; vice-president, E. L. Moody of On- 
tario county; secretary-treasurer, E. S. Hill 
of Freeville, Tompkins county; directors, A. 
W. North of Delaware county and J. A. Curry - 
of Otsego county. Standing committees were 
also appointed on organization, legislation, 
education, marketing, etc. 

Since 1897 an organization known as the 
New York state sheep breeders’ association 
has been in existence. About 60 members are 
enrolled. The various county sheep associa- 
tions and the state federation of these coun- 
ty associations will henceforth very largely 
supersede the older organization. The chief 
work of the county associations thus far has 

been the pooling and 





plain what causes 
brought about the de- 
cline. Possibly this 
change was bound to 
occur anyway, but there 
are several outstanding 
reasons why the farm- 
ers in the east gave up 
the growing of sheep in 
favor of other, .appar- 
ently, more profitable 
lines of farming. Some 
of these reasons are: 

1. Opening the cheap 
range lands of the west. 

2. Frequent changes 
in the wool] tariff laws 
throwing American 
markets open to the 
cheapest sources of 
wool production in the 
world. 

3. Inadequate protec- 
tion from dogs. This has 
been particularly § an- 
noying because of the 
uncertainty as to when 
the depredations might 
occur, and the difficul- 








marketing of wool. In a 
few instances attempts 
have been made to col- 
lectively market lambs. 
The state federation in 
no way interferes with 
the functions of the 
several county associa- 
tions. It has not been 
organized long enough 
to have effected many 
state-wide movements 
that were not, in part 
at least, already. begun 
by county associations. 
The state-wide organi- 
zation of sheep growers 
has a considerable field 
of usefulness, as any- 


one can see. It should 
serve the sheep hus- 
bandmen in a similar 


capacity, as the dairy- 
men’s league is serving 
the dairy interests. 
Chief among these 
functions are: 

1. Stimulating the 
growing of more uni- 








ties experienced in se- 
curing adequate adjust- 
ment of damages. 

4. The normal devel- 
opment of the dairy 


Farmers Are Selling Wool Co-operatively in New York 

Group showing wool committee and officers of the farm bureau and breeders’ association 2. 

and others at a co-operative wool sale conducted by the sheep growers of Tompkins county, 

ve last July. American Agriculturist recently printed details showing progress in New 
Yok. 


form grades of mutton 

sheep and wool. 

Developing the 

possibility of market- 
[To Page 8.] 








tenance. Grain feeds are 
in summer as in winter. 



















during the hot summer months. 











pasture this summer. 
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Bulletin No. 743 says: ‘ ‘The bulk 
pasture grass places a positive li 
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Pasture alone does not. 
supply the required nutrients for maxi- 
mum milk production ard bodily main- 
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. 5. Government 
nature - 
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the capacity of the cow to take feed. = 


cow’s stomach cannot hold grass enough 
to supply the required nutrients for maximum milk pro- 
duction, therefore a part of her ration should be of a more 
concentrated nature.” You will findit PAYS BIG to feed 


SCHUMACHER FEED 
BIG‘ DAIRY RATION 


when your cows are-on pasture. These'*two 
ideal feeds furnish the necessary concentrates to enable 
your cows to keep up their maximum milk production 


You will also avoid 


the difficult task of bringing back run-down cows to 
normal production next Fall and Winter. 
the mistake of dependingaltogetheron 
Write for 
“LONG TIME 
MILK PRODUCTION, AND HOW 
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ONTENTED cows that are not 
bothered with flies give more and 
better milk, so you see it is real economy 
to use Cow-Ease especially when I 


guarantee it will do all I claim or your 
money will be refunded. 


It is a harmless but remarkably effective li 
that will not gum the hair nor blister the 
One gallon will spray a cow 200 times. 
It pe 1 keep the ged je And remember that flies are 


besides bothering the 
pare oc Sua Rak your dealer Gor Cov-Eacs end bas, 


CARPENTER-MORTON CO. 
Established 1840 
93 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


TRIAL OFFER—IP dealer cannot supply you, 
send me his name and FP ee SS ee: 
paid to your address, @ f gallon can of Cow- 
and Sprayer for applying. For west of Missouri River 
and. for Canada, above Trial ‘omer. $1.75. Please be 
sure to give us both your Postal and Exptiss address 
as Wwe will ship your order the quickest way. 





For Your Protection Always Mentica 
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Our Special 
Crop Reports 


Uncertainty in Onions 

The commercial onion crop has not 
started off in a particularly brilliant 
manner. The close of June finds a 
somewhat ragged appearance taking, 
as a whole, the territory given over 
to this specialty. As brought out by 
American Agriculturist correspond- 
ents directlv in the onion field seed- 
ing was in many instances rather 
late owing to cold, wet weather, Dur- 
ing the past two or three weeks the 
young plants have made fairly good 
growth, but meeting some Vicissi- 
tudes. Here and there slight hail- 
storms hurt; also reports of maggots. 

Late June with its showers and sun- 
shine brought rapid growth of weeds 
and this under conditions where help 
is scarce and high in price. Should 
the next six weeks prove favorable, 
however, even were acreage in many 
important sections below a full nor- 
mal, there is easv prospect of good 
harvest output. 

In states where this crop has been 
long established such as Ohio, New 
York, Massachusetts. Indiana, etc, 
the business is almost a science. Much 
attention is given it in spite of the 
fact of increasing competition from 
territory further west. Here and 
there American Agriculturist report- 
ers indicate only half the acreage of 
last year. But all in all a liberal area 
is, as usual. under this crop, and it 
will not do to bank too much upon re- 
ports of reduced acreage: One Ohio 
correspondent notes that even grant- 
ed there are heavy losses by reason 
of newly seeded fields being flooded, 
what remains ought to be good for 
350 to 400 bushels to the acre. 

Massachusetts as usual has a big 
area under onions, although a little 
smaller than a year ago. Taking the 
Connecticut valley as a whole, initial 
estimates .are for a crop of about 
4200 acres against 4500 last year; this 
subject to later revision. A feature 
of this season is increased attention 
given to set onions to catch the early 
markets. 

Indiana vromises to turn off the 
usual acreage, early summer condi- 
tion of crop generally satisfactory 
following some losses soon after 
seeding by excessive floods; also by 
many weeds. The Michigan crop had 
a late start, but this followed by fa- 
vorable weather conditions and gen- 
erally speaking promise of a good 
yield 

In recent years the onion crop on 
the Pacific coast has reached large 
proportions. In western Oregon it is 
important in the counties of Multno- 
mah, Washineton. Clackamas and 
Marion. A. J. Fanno, president con- 
federated onion growers’ association, 
with headquarters at Portland re- 
ported 770 acres in 1918 and writes it 
looks much the same acreage for 
1919. A considerable part of the 
present crop was: planted very late 
owing to cool weather. Clark coun- 
ty, Wash, has about 50 acres under 
onions. Colorado has 1300 ta, 1500 
acres under onions. 

Starting Early in New York 

We have about 170 acres here this 
year against 225 last, onions looking 
fair.—[A. G., Chittenango Station, 

¥ 


Acreage normal, but recent hail 
caused damage around Rose, N Y, 
and only a small acreage there. 

Prospect for about half a crop at 
Wolcott. N Y. maggots in evidence 
and rain and hail also caused dam- 
age. 

Ohio Promise Not Brilliant 

Only about one-quarter of a crop 
around Bono, O; heavy losses report- 
ed by dikes breaking and flooding 
onion lands. Fields remaining ap- 
pear promising. 

Around Kent crop acreage smaller, 
too much rain, scarcity of‘help. On- 
fons are reported in fine shape at 
Ada, growing well. 

Acreage here about normal, some 
pieces verv thin. due to maggots and 
slight injury bv rain. — con- 
ditions favorable.—[J. B. W., atn- 
tua, O. 

I don’t believe acreage over half 
of last year.. Onions -set late and 
mostly looking fair third week in 
June.—I[J. E. N.. Carv. O. 


Some Trials in Connecticut Valley 

As a_whole crop looking well, some 
weedy pieces.—I[C. E. M.,. Montague, 
Mass. 


Acreage around North Amherst. 


somewhat less than last year, some 


American Agriculturist, July 5, 1919 









maggots, most pieces thin. Dry 
weather did not vrove favorable to 
rapid growth.—IA. G. C, 

Many uneven fields, should say 
promise for 60% of a ful] crop.—IF. 
S. R., Hadley. Mass. 

Weeds seem to be unusually prom- 
inent and farmers unable to get 
needed help, very essential just now. 
{E. C. F.. South Deerfield. Mass. 

Acreage normal. weather in June 
dry and hot, many young onions 
burned.—[R. B. H., McGuffey, O. 

Acreage about as last year, weath- 
er fine for growth and care of crop, 
no insect or fungous pests thus far.— 
{L. E. S., Nappanee,. Ind. 

Onion acreage tributary to Big 
Prairie. Shreve. Craighton and Funk 
have been reduced to about 30 acres 
against 150 last vear. growers dis- 
couraged. A smaller acreage planted 
here, prospect for fair crop, although 
rain needed third week in June.—T[A. 
E. V.. Bie Prairie. O. 


Double Use for Silage Cutter 
H, M., WISSET FARMS 

“T lost $100 by having to cut my 
silage corn too early last year,” said 
one of my neighbors. He explained 
that, not owning a cutter, he had to 
put his corn in the silo on the day 
that the silo filling crew could come 
to his place with its cutter. The crew 
began their work for the season at his 
farm, and he had to ensile his crop 
fully two weeks before it was ma- 
tured, and as it happened frost didn’t 
come until nearly a month later. The 
nutriment in the crop and in the 
silage probably would have been 
nearer $200 extra value had he been 
able to let it stand. until frost was at 
hand. In other words, had my friend 
possessed a silage cutter, it would 
have paid for itself nearly twice over 
last season alone. 

His experience is that of many 
thousands of farmers. Dependents 
upon the community silage cutter, or 
upon a traveling crew to harvest the 
silage crop and to put it in silo, looks 
good in theory as a labor-saver, but 
is apt to be costly to the farmer. 
Either his silage corn is cut too early 
before matured, or the gang does not 
get around to harvest it until it has 
been sadly injured by frost. In other 
words, the silage cutter, like some 
other machines on the farm, although 
usually used but a few days in the 
year, will pay for itself in a single 
season. 

There are other profitable uses to 
which the silage cutter can be put. If 
you are feeding a lot of heavy green 
corn or fodder corn to your cows, 
hogs or other stock along in August 
or September, run it through the si- 
lage cutter and they will eat it up 
clean without waste. ~Thrifty dairy- 
men are following this practice more 
and more each year.- They rig up en- 
gine and cutter so it can be run for 
a few minutes each day, enough to 
cut up the corn fodder and also be 
ready to use in silo filling time. Other 
roughage—millet, sorghum, Sudan 
grass, weeds, coarse growth, if run 
green through cutter will be eaten 
freely, especially when summer pas- 
tures are dry. 

In my own experience, besides fill- 
ing a 150-ton silo with well earned 
large growth, Leaming corn, a good 
many acres of field corn are grown te 
be husked and fed as grain. This 
leaves a large supply of corn stover 
which is bright, dry, clean and nutri- 
tious when the corn is husked out in 
November or December. By that time 
the hay in-our barn has been partly 
fed off, leaving considerable space 
available. 

We haul the bundled stover from 
field to husking machine, from which 
it is fed directly into the: silage cut- 
ter. It comes out chopped as fine-as 
for the silo and is blown into the 
empty bay or any other available 
space in the barn, same as silage is 
blown from cutter into silo. If the-fod- 
der has been well cured, te mass will 
not heat, will keep perfectly and the 
cows will eat three-fourths of it. They 
seem to like this chopped, dry fodder 
in rotation with green silage. Many 

{To Page &.] 
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f impression ion left ona 
pa Fe » actual photogranh of the All. Wacther Tread 





On city pavements as 
on country roads— 


wherever men travel 


in motor cars—you 
will find written in 


the familiar charac- 
ters of the Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread a 
reminder that more 
people ride on Good- 
year Tires than on 
any other kind. 
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ir home 
a co dat anon pall This 
positively the factory 
cote’ te you. This shee is 
made of the beat cherry elk- 
ekir, leather with quaranteed 
2fuli chrome leather 
soles. 


pad $2.95 






















$3.85. Guaranteed uppers for 8 months’ 
wear. Same in the Trench shoe, sewed and 
nalled,$3.35. Give size you wish. 
Also this U. 8S. Army Officers’ Shoe, 
Munson ~=y wed, let grade. 
The At, ~~ to your home at 
only $4.95. jis at $7.50. Made 
of the best Mahogany Calf leather. 
Vepers guaranteed for one year’s 
Same in grade two, made of 
tear? Elkskin wrt Fpcte pee 
to your home at ‘dsss 
State size you wish. 


U. $. National Army Shoe Co. 
344 Elm St., Westfield, Mass. 
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cx ee) aS Ae 

ee ‘£3 PS 

A Freight 
BEE Ks ox Piet ein. Pald 
Kee FEISS a CSB 2 


” “Reo” Claster Metal "Bhingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
gated Piaadog Seem. Painted or Gabvgnioed Roof- 
ings. Sidings, allboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 

t Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Positively greatest 
caer ever made. We Pay the Freight. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No painti 
or repairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning prea. 
Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 

low prices and free 
samples. We sell direct 
to you at a big saving. 
Ask for Book No, 762 


17,7433 
Samples & 
Roofing Book 


702 TANKS 
1/2 price 


These 82-gallon tanks just 
chased from the Government at less 
than half cost. Tanks are brand 
new, heavily galvanized, ta 
tested to 200 ibs. pressure, suitable 
for gasoline, water or oil storage; 
can also be used for range boilers. 
Each tank guaranteed- money back 
if not satisfied. ONLY $16.50 f. o. b. 
Buffalo, Write for Bulletin of Bar- 
gains. 

Manufacturers’ Outlet Dept. 

BUFFALO 

ree & SALVAGE CO. 

Buffalo, N. ¥. 


$1.35 
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ORDER DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


We will send you as many ga)lons as you 
want of good quality red or brown 
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upon receipt of remittance. We are paint special- 
ists and can supply you with paint for any pur- 
pose. Tell us your wants and let us quote you 
iow prices We can save you money by shipping 
direct from our factory. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 





















On orders for 90 gallons or aver we will prepay the 
freight within « radius of three bundred miles 


AMALGAMATED PAINT CO. 
Factory: 374 WAYNE ST., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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The Newest in Tractors 


big demonstrations of 
be made this season by 
association of tractor 
manufacturers—the National at 
Wichita, Kan, July 15-18, and the 
Northwestern at Aberdeen, 8S D. At 
both, the newest features will be 
complete lines of soil-working ma- 
chinery operated by tractors—plows, 
harrows, seed drills, rollers, culti- 
vators, mowers, grain binders with 
and without header attachment, corn 
binders, etc. Tractors will be shown 
operating by their own power almost 
every conceivable power-driven me- 
chanism used in farming—saws, si- 
lage cutters, corn shredders, hay cut- 
ters, threshers, grinding mills, etc, 
The tractors-shown will be from the 
5-10 to the 40-80 horse power. While 
the demand is greatest for tractors 
with 8-16 h p, or 10-20, or 12-24, 
many plowshares, discs to harrow, 
work like the bigger machines—20 
horse power at the draw-bar to 40 
at the belt, and even up to the gigan- 
tic 40-8). It pulls a gang plow with 
many plowshares, discs to harrow 
seeders to drill in the seed all at one 
operation. 


Hand Starter for Car 


Ts a hand starter worth while putting 
on a car’?-—[H. Scheider 

Do not install the hand starter as 
you will soon learn that the mechani- 
cal’ starter requires the same amount 
of energy as if cranking the engine in 
While this 


Only two 
tractors will 
the National 


the customary manner. 

starter will permit the use of the 
crank, it is quite essential that it 
should because the crank will be 


often. 


called upon very 


Water Seeks Its Level 


We have a 672-gallon capacity cistern 
in the cellar. If I put _ a cone in the 
bottom to concentrate the water pres- 
sure into a one-inch pipe, could the 
water be forced 15 feet from the bottom 
of the cone?—[E. W. Johnson, 


The installation of a cone in the 
bottom of your cistern will have no 











effect in increasing the water pres- 
sure unless the overall depth of the 
cistern is increased thereby... If such 
a cone were installed in the cistern 
and a l-inch pipe connected to the 
bottom and brought up vertically 
above the cistern, the hight to which 
the water would rise in this pipe 
would be exactly the same as the 
level of the water in the cistern. 
To Deaden Exhaust 

The exhaust pipe from my neighbor's 
engine extends through his cellar wall 
in. the direction of my house, about 500 
feet away. The exhaust is very annoy- 


is run sometimes 10 
An automobile muf- 
end of the pipe, 
very little. 
arrangement 
eliminate the 


ing, as the engine 
hours at a time. 
fler was attached to the 
which reduces the noise 
you advise some 
will more fully 
noise? lw. M. Wood, 
rather difficult to completely 
muffle the exhaust caused by a high 
speed gas engine without causing so 
much back pressure that the power 
developed by the engine is materially 
reduced: If an automobile muffler is 
not effective in eliminating the noise 
a barrel placed at the end of the pipe 
in addition would help some. 


It is 





Double Use for Silage Cutter 

[From Page 6.] 
farmers have a husker and shredder 
for utilizing the corn fodder, but thou- 
who feel they can’t afford that 
machine, could by the above practice 
save enough fodder to pay many 
times over for the labor this method 
involves. 

Every purpose for which a hay 
cutter can be used can be done by the 
silage cutter. We sometimes have 
more or less coarse hay and dry 
roughage, most of which the cattle 
will not get. If it is run from stack 
into cutter and blown into barn, the 
labor required is small, stock will eat 
much more-of it, the balance makes 
fine bedding, and the manure’ is free 


sands, 


Engineering, 





AST. Ekblaw > 
Editor of Department 


will gladly answer in this department, 
free of charge, subscribers’ inquiries 
about farm tractors, gas engines, other 
farm machinery, farm plans and — 
n- 


Agriculturist and $1 
by private letter is 





if prompt reply 
desired 


that 


from long straw, stalks, 
make it hard to handle. 

Sometimes roots, turnips, rutabagas, 
mangels, etc, are cut with the silage 
cutter when not otherwise busy. 
The silage cutter is capable of 
these and many other uses in addi- 
tion to its indispensable value for fill- 
ing the silo. 


etc, 


Sheep Growers are Organized 
[From Page 5.] 


ing state-wide pools of wool and 
mutton. 

3. Looking after and securing need- 
ed laws for the protection and stim- 
ulation of sheep growing. 

4. Educational work through ex- 
hibits, information service, publicity, 
etc. 

This big piece of work has just 
begun. It needs wise guidance and 
the support of every farmer in the 
country who has any interest ir 
the future of sheep husbandry. 


Roadside Markets and Middleman 
[From Page 3.] 


others who might establish such con- 
nection with the consumer elsewhere 
he was ready and willing to answer 
my questions. His trade had devel- 
oped through the casual visits of 
passing autoists in years past. De- 
lighted with the change of securing 
freshly-harvested, good quality fruit 
and vegetables they had passed the 
word on to friends. 


Keeps -Office Hours 

This market is conducted only on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, 
and no sales are made other days of 
the week. The farmer who is able 
thus to keep ofllice hours is indeed a 
rare individual. Produce is sold from 
a convenient shed in the rear of the 
farmhouse. It is brought from the 
field, cleaned, packed or bunched and 
sold to waiting purchasers. Receipts 


during the busv season average $100 
a day, and as high as $200. Because 
he caters to a well-to-do class of 


trade, this farmer gets higher prices 
for his goods than do those who sell 
their products on the wholesale mar- 
ket at Atlantic City. 

The advantages of this 
that it saves the time and labor of 
going to market and permits the use 
of man and horse labor on the farm. 
This grower’s customers do not quib- 
ble at prices. No early morning jour- 
neys and waits are necessary in or- 
der to market his goods. He selects 
his own days for his market, and in- 
stead of harvesting his produce the 
day before it goes to market, it is 
harvested and sold the same day thus 
presenting a special claim for fresh- 
ness and quality. One day’s sales of 
sweet corn last year amounted ‘to 100 
dozen ears. In all the markets en- 
countered in the Garden state, the 
writer was impressed with the abso- 
lute faith on the part of those who 
conducted them as to their possibil- 
ties. 

Show is not always an essential to 
sale. Almost within shouting distance 
of our first stop in the vicinity of 
Pleasantville is another advocate of 
roadside markets. He displayed his 
—- picked vegetables on a rough 
table, 


mode are 


Attractive Display Helps 

Salesmanship counts at the road- 
side market just as effectively as it 
does in the store. It is a notable 
fact, also that salesmen have as much 
to do with selling the products they 
represent as do the quality and class 
of the products themselves. Attrac- 
tive bunching and packing always 
pays at the roadside market. A bit 
of ribbon tied around a bunch of cel- 
ery or a new basket used to display 
fresh picked peaches may add a trifle 
to the trouble and expense of. the 
farmer, but either item will bring its 
reward in increased sales and higher 
prices. 

It should not be understood that 
every farm is adapted to this type of 
distribution. Locality and other fea- 
tures must be taken into considera- 


tion. Its feasibility in a given local- 
ity must be a matter of common 
sense and judgment. It should be 


tried out only on a modest basis in 
the beginning. Then if it proves suc- 
cessful more elaborate ideas and 
plans may be introduced. 


























































































A Silo You Can Always 
Be Proud Of 


Ask yourself, “How will my silo 
look after ten years?” Then learn 
the age of some of the thousands of 
sturdy, good-looking Green Mountain 


Silos dotted over the country. They 
“grow old gracefully.” 
Green Mountain Silos, with the 


popular new hip roof, are fully de- 
scribed in our interesting new 1919 
folder. Write for free copy today. 
You’ll always be glad you did so. 

The staves of the Green Mountain 
are of thick, clean lumber, dipped in 
creosote oil preservative. Grooves 
and joints are made to stay tight— 
and they do. 

The hoops are of extra heavy steel, 
with easy-fitting rolled thread. They 
stand the hardest strains. 

The patented Green Mountain door 
is simple and tight—it fits like a re- 
frigerator door and keeps the silage 
sweet and palatable. 

The novel Green Mountain anchor- 
age system prevents warping and blow- 
ing over-—“it holds like Gibraltar.” 

Get the whole Green Mountain 
story by sending for the free folder 
—right now. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
343 West St., Rutland, Vt. 


GREEN 
MOUNTAIN 
_SILOS 





Dont blame your Cows: 
Get this Book-Its Free 








SILOS 


and early shipping discounts 
A real extension roof | 
adjustable door frame 

|||) ladder combined makes “he 


= iii GLOBE THE IDEAL SILO 
Hit yang other features in illus- 
Hit] trated cata! AGENTS 
HV! WANTED who ean sell and 
- can devote some time to the 
Ht TLE Sa m guar~- 
anteed. 


GLOBE SILO CO. 
6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N.Y. 




















SIDNEY. NY. 








THE SAFEST HORSE NAIL 


touse is the one which does not split or 
crimp under the hammer 
blows. Capewell nails are 
made of the very best ma- 
terial. They neither split 
norcrimp. They hold best, 
too. Be sure and have these 
nails used in shoeing your horses. It Pays? 




















40 CARBON- MORE POWER- LESS FUEL Price 505;, 
- ge On market 5S years. Over 
000 in use. 


results 
wz tO Write fos 


booklet. Order from nearest Jobber, or write 
NO-LEAK-O PISTON RING CO., Baltimo: ». Md. 
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| Dairy | 
! Interests | 


July Milk Basis of $3.01 

for July is $3.01 
to the 
This is 
the base price at 200 miles from New 


The price for milk 
per 100 pounds, according 
Dairymen’s league schedule. 
York, with the usual freight and 
butter fat differentials applied. The 
price obtained by the price plan 
which has been in operation between 
the producers and dealers’ since 
April 1 included arbitrary deductions 
of 15 cents during April, May and 
June. This was because of the large 
amount of milk produced in these 
months. According to the plan no 
deductions will be applied from now 
on, but arbitrary additions are to be 
made in the following months to al- 
low for the cost of production. The 
addition is 16 cents per 100 pounds 
for the July price. 

The following prices according to 
the schedule of freight rates apply 
to both interstate and intrastate traf- 
fic, and are for 100 pounds of milk, 
testing 3% butter fat and classified 
when pastuerized as grade B milk, as 
provided by the regulations of the 
department of health, New York city; 
4 cents per 100 pounds is added for 
each one-tenth of 1% increase in but- 
ter fat. 


Miles 40qtcan 100lbs 100 lbs 

10 miles under -195 -230 3.23 

10 to 20 .210 245 3.21 

20 to 30 225 .255 3.20 

30 to 40 230 .270 3.19 

40 to 50 245 .285 3.17 

50 to 60 255 300 3.16 

60 to 70 265 310 3.15 

70 to 80 275 .320 3.14 

80 to 90 .285 335 3.12 

90 to 100 .295 345 3.11 

100 to 110 .300 355 3.10 
110 to 120 310 365 3.09 
120 to 130 320 375 3.08 
130 to 140 .330 .380 3.08 
140 to 150 .335 395 3.06 
150 to 160 345 405 3.05 
160 to 170 .350 410 3.05 
170 to 180 360 420 3.04 
180 to 190 .365 430 3.03 
190 to 200 375 440 3.02 
200 to 210 .380 445 3.01 
210 to 220 390 455 3.00 
220 to 230 395 465 2.99 
230 to 240 .400 470 2.99 
240 to 250 405 480 2.98 
250 to 260 415 485 2.97 
260 to 270 420 490 2.97 
270 to 280 425 500 2.96 
280 to 290 430 505 2.95 
290 to 300 -440 515 2.94 
300 to 310 445 520 2.94 
310 te 320 450 530 2.93 
320 to 330 -455 535 2.92 
330 to 340 465 545 2.91 
340 to 350 .470 550 2.91 
350 to 360 475 555 2.90 
360 to 370 -480 565 2.89 
370 to 380 485 570 2.89 
380 to 390 490 575 2.88 
390 to 400 495 580 2.88 
The minimum price for league 


milk beyond 400 miles to take the 
price as at 390 to 400 miles. The price 
the producer is to receive is ascer- 
tained by learning the freight rate 
per can on milk from his railroad 
station to the New York terminal. 
Then find the nearest rate per can 
in the above schedule and on the 
same line with this rate will be found 
the league price for 3% milk deliv- 
ered at that station. The prices are 
for New York city and markets not 
governed by special local prices. 


Maintain a Dust Bath for fowls. 
Choose a sunny, dry place for it. Have 
a box deep enough to hold fully 6 
inches of dusting material. Road dust 
is excellent, especially when mixed 
with sifted coal ashes; if kerosene is 
added now and then and stirred in 
well, so much the better. The function 
of both dust and oil is to kill lice that 
suck the blood of the fowl and thus 
reduce the chances of egg production 
and growth. 


National Buttermilk Day is the lat- 
est, making its bow July 1, depart- 
ment of agriculture standing sponsor 
for it. The department requested 
creameries, milk plants and other 
dairy establishments to co-operate in 
the plan to popularize this wholesome 
drink through insuring ample supply 
of buttermilk both for homes and for 
hotels and restaurants on buttermilk 
day. 


Dairy Cattle to France—American 
breeders and dairymen. are advised 
by the department of agriculture 





that probably 3000 cows and heifers 
will be purchased each month, per- 
haps on an increasing scale, for ship- 
ment to France to there aid in build- 
ing up dairying. The first shipment 
was made in April, something over 
100 animals, mostly pure-bred and 
grade cows, purchased by French 
high commission. Federal officials 
will afford every encouragement pos- 
sible in supplying France with these 
needed animals, and hope for hearty 
co-operation on the part of breeders. 
Large animals of good milking qual- 
ity are wanted. Details may be se- 
cured by writing to the Office of in- 
formation, Department of Agriculture 
at Washington. 


on Judd Service aes 1 


Will serve you free by private 
letter if you 

(1) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
inclose 15 cents for postage; (2) also_in- 
close your address label from Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist, showing that you are 
@ paid up subscriber; or, if not such, you 
will be entitled to this free service by be- 
coming a subscriber. 

The only exception to this free service is 
that legal or veterinary questions for which 
@ prompt answer by mail is desired should 
each be accompanied by one dollar ($1). No 
charge whatever for answering in the printed 
page any subscriber’s questions, whether on 
law, veterinary, or other subjects. 


HUSUUENNGUENUONLEOUEATONDEOUEAEOOC OAD ANEOUEALEAU EAE SOUGAELE AUN EAU EAU eNO eAOeg EMEA 


Left No Address 


I shipped one case eggs to Miller & 
Co, 338 Greenwich street, New York 


We 


ETM 


City, April 17, 1919. They first wrote a 
letter asking me for a shipment of 
eggs, and promised good prices and 


early returns. I have written to them 
and do not receive any answer.—T[S, D., 
Pennsylvania. 

Our letters to that outfit were re- 
turned by the postal authorities 
marked “Removed, left no address.” 
Can any subscriber give us informa- 
tion that will enable us to locate Mil- 
ler & Co, 338 Greenwich street, New 
York city? If we can’t succeed in 
tracing them S. D. will evidently be 
out the amount of this shipment. A 
list of licensed and bonded commis- 
sion merchants in New York can be 
secured by application to the Divi- 
sion of Foods and Markets, Albany, 
N Y. Every concern whose name is 
contained in this list is licensed and 
bonded under the New York state 
agricultural laws. Shippers should 
avail themselves of the protection of 
these laws by doing business with the 
licensed merchants. Farmers can’t 
afford to send their products to the 
city merchants without some such 
protection. 


Farming for Oil and Coal 


The increasing interest in and high- 
er prices for oil and coal cause many 
farmers in the middle states to in- 
quire as to the possibility of these 
minerals existing under the surface 
of their farms. They want to know 
how to prospect, and if indications 
are found, how to develop. We have 
no doubt that some or both of these 
minerals are as yet undiscovered on 
various farms in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and West Virginia. 

Books on the subject can be con- 
sulted in public libraries. The state 
geologist, to be addressed at your 
state capitol, can send you bulletins 
indicative of the prospects for coal or 
oil in your section. The maps and 
bulletins of the United States geolog- 
ical survey, Washington, D C, may 
be helpful. If coal, iron or oil are 
discovered, their profitable develop- 
ment involves technical skill and 
financial ability of a high order. 
There are various ways of interesting 
such skill and of reaching parties in 
that line of business. Few indeed 
are the farmers with the technical 
knowledge or cash surplus sufficient” 
to undertake the development of oil, 
iron or coal prospects. Every man 
to his trade. 


Does New York Know Beans?—Ap- 
parently so, especially Livingston 
county, which in 1918 had approxi- 
mately 17% of the bean acreage of 
the state; Wyoming next with 
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between profit and loss. 


165 Broadway 
NEW YORK 








The superiority of the De Laval 
Cream Separator is more apparent 
and is more appreciated during the 
summer months than at almost any 
other time of the year. 


Quick handling of milk and cream in hot weather main- 
tains the highest quality of both, and often means the difference 


Over 2,500,000 De Lavals are in daily use the world 
over—more than all other makes combined. 
50,000 local agencies look after the needs of De Laval users. 


If you don’t know the De Laval agent in your 
community, write to the nearest De Laval office. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


29 East Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


ummerAdvantages| 


of the 


Farmers appreciate 
the De Laval during 
the busy summer 
season because of its 
large capacity and the 
fact that it is easy to 
turn and easy to clean. 


With a De Laval 
the milk is taken care 
of in the shortest time 
and with the least 
effort—both important 
in hot weather when 
a number of other 
thingshavetobe done. 


More than 


61 Beale Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


























DON’T 


Let Sour Milk Eat Into This 
Summer’s Milk Profits ! 


Don’t take chances 
with your mi 
when summer 
weather sets in. 
It’s easier to 
KEEP your milk 
sweet than to try 
to make up profits lost 
on returned ship- 
ments. The way todo 
it—the sure way—is 
to cool your milk 
with a 


“Chilly King” 
Cooler and Aerator. 


If you own @ Chilly King 
you’re through cooling 
as soon as you're through 
milking—the Chilly King 
takes care of the milk as 
fast as it is drawn from 
the cows. And you're 
sure that the milk is not 
only cooled properly, but 
aerated thoroughly—and 
that the milk has all of 
its rich, natural flavor. 
Reduces Milk to Tem- 
the water 





perature of 
without ice. 


Charles Skidd Mfg. Company 


608 W. Milwaukee St. Janesville, Wis. 











KEEP LIVESTOCK HEALTHY 


BY USING 
* : 
| Kreso Dip No.1 
(STANDARDIZED) 

Easy to use; efficient ; economical ; kills 
parasites; prevents diséase. 

Write for free booklets on the Care of 
Livestock and Poultry. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


RAISE AREAS Ics 






















YOU CAN'T CUT OUT 


A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF OR THOROUGH- 
PIN, BUT 


ABSORBINE 





TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 





will clean them off permanently, and 
you work the horse same time. Does 
not blister or remove the hair, $2.50 
per bottle, delivered. Willtell you 
more if you write. Book 4 R 

W. F. YOUNG, inc., 379 Temple St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


DEATH TO HEAVES! NEWTON'S 


ASO INDIGESTION COmPouND 

. “> Heaves ag the 
etc. Best Cou- 
Ex- 











’ or prepaid by — 
THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, Toledo, Ono 








DANA’S EAR LABELS 


Are ag | with any mame or address serial 
numbers. They are = peestioal Re a rw sistinet 
and reliable mark. ples free. Agents wanted. 

Cc. H. DANA, 33 Main St., WEST LEBANON, N. H. 


Bone Spavin 


flomatter bow off Do ceee. he 
. or what t failed, try 


Fleml + ce ge aa Ring- 
bone ing 5 $2.08 st. Bo — 


phn pe ntended oniy fo or astabliehed 
Eiri fies Ya 


FLEMING BROS, 22/,Vn'~ Foten rock Vertes 


PLANTS © bie | peer OF evenvresS. 
E, vy. “AL ULIFLOWER 
and. TONLER ae prices in 


rmers’ Exch ange Column. 


F. W. ROCHELLE a SONS, CHESTER, N. J. 














Ton Cost 
Molasses ones oe otoiowest ries 
EW YORE mOLasses comPAN v.38 St.. dow York City 
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Something New 


When the sales managers of the soil im- 
provement committee of the National fertil- 
izer association met with the college workers 
at the New York state college of agriculture 
recently there was started something new 
that may be well imitated by commercial en- 
terprises of many kinds. After all, our edu- 
cational institutions and our commercial 
agencies are working for the same thing: 
To build up agriculture, to make it more 
profitable, to enrich country life. When fer- 
tilizer salesmen meet with agricultural teach- 
ers and talk and tell each other about the 
other’s work, progress is under way. Re- 
ports indicate that the fertilizer men attend- 
ing the New York conference were very en- 
thusiastic, and we are sure the college au- 
thorities have reason to congratulate them- 
selves that the meeting was held. From ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of both par- 
ties, we feel sure that this movement is on 
the right track. Our agricultural colleges 
should be clearing houses in every sense of: 
the word for all activities that touch on any 
point with farm people. 


Out to the Out-of-Doors 


The Atlantic seaboard is America’s great- 
est playground. For years it has been the 
paradise of vacationists, and this year opens 
up with ‘the fullest promise in our history. 
For three years the war checked the vacation 
spirit. People were too busy winning the 
war and conserving time, money and effort 
to take a vacation, but now the lid is off and 
the heavy inquiries and bookings for enter- 
tainment indicate that people intend to make 
up for lost time. As yet, those on pleasure 
bent cannot go abroad, hence they will see 
America first, and seeing America means 
seeing the sea coast, mountains and farms 
of the east. 

Each state has distinct and individual 
charm for the tourists. Long Island, New 
Jersey, and other northern coastal states, 
afford unparalleled opportunities for those 
who like the ocean, its charms and beauties. 
The majestic hills and mountains of Penn- 
sylvania, New York and New England give 
other attractions for sport with rod and gun, 
or other land enjoyments. In these regions, 
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transportation facilities and hotel accom- 
modations for guests are unexcelled. Here, 
too, are the best roads for auto tourists and 
travelers. Thus it is not surprising to find 
the northeastern region the summer play- 
ground of America. 

All this means something to our farmers. 
Near to our large cities, even far away, 
thousands of farm homes entertain onc or 
many guests to their own profit and pleasure. 
Many a mortgage has been reduced by taking 
summer boarders. Thousands of dollars of 
produce are annually sold to feed these 
visitors, who appreciate freshness and 
quality. Incidentally, these visitors extol 
the merits of the country when they go home, 
and many a farm buyer has resulted there- 
from. It has helped to raise the valuation of 
farm property. Furthermore, it is good to 
meet these people who are from a different 
environment. It helps to widen the horizon 
of all. Therefore, farmers should plan to 
make the most of the 1919 vacation season. 
Extend a royal welcome to the visitors and 
give them so good a time that they will want 
to come again instead of rushing to Europe 
when Uncle Sam says they may go. For this 
hospitality the visitors are willing and pre- 
pared to pay well. 


End the Grade Sire 


A dairyman who has a farm on which milk 
is produced for the liquid milk trade stated 
that his last herd bull cost him $5000, and 
already the animal had paid for himself. “If 
we had received a grade bull.as a gift he 
would never have earned his keep,” the dairy- 
man said. The grade sire not only does not 
improve a herd, and therefore pay, but he 
gives in his offspring individuals of low 
yielding capacity that mean loss. The in- 
crease in production through the use of a 
bull of pure breeding raised the average of 
another herd from 272 pounds of butter fat 
to 345 pounds in a single generation. In 
view of this fact, evidenced in every section 
by thousands of dairymen, the passing of the 
grade sire should be certain. No modern 
farmer can afford to have a grade sire in use. 
It means delay in improvement and loss in 
herd value and production. A breeder will 
win out only in choosing high grade, pure- 
bred sires. Start at once, should be the 
decision. 


Daylight Saving Repeal 

Both branches at Congress have voted to 
repeal the “daylight saving” law at the end 
of the present season. At this writing the 
measure is in the hands of a conference com- 
mittee, consisting of members of the house 
and senate. Their job is to report back the 
bill in the form that harmonizes certain 
minor details in which the measure as passed 
by the senate differed from the house vote. 
A determined attempt is being made by city 
interests to induce this conference commit- 
tee to report against daylight saving, and 
thus at the eleventh hour to induce congress 
to go back on the farmers. We cannot be- 
lieve that this effort will succeed, as both 
house and senate voted by an overwhelming 
majority for repeal. 


Less Man Power Available 


The labor situation does not improve. 
Rather it seems going from bad to worse. The 
federal department of labor has announced 
that something like 1,300,000 alien laborers 
now in this country are soon to return to 
their home countries, this being consider- 
ably in excess of the ordinary outgo. True 
enough, these are for the most part laborers 
in the cities and on large construction work. 
Yet this heavy flow of man power lessens by 
just so much the aggregate man power. 

This in turn has its direct bearing upon 
rural labor serving to further drain the sup- 
ply. This latest development comes in the 
wake of very little net immigration during 
the past four years. It is too soon to know 
much about what Europe will eventually do, 






once world peace is an actuality. England is 
said to have a great many more workers than 
she can utilize; but oversea trend thence 
will be mostly to British colonies. For the 
immediate future agriculture in America 
evidently must depend very largely upon less 
man power and more in the way of utiliza- 
tion of farm machinery in handling the crops. 








Extension Work in Danger 


On the plea of economy, and also on the 
false conclusion that farm bureaus did not 
need it,-the house committee on agriculture 
has reduced the item in the agricultural 
appropriation bill for extension work from 
$4,500,000 to $1,500,000. This menas that 
where New York state is now getting upward 
of $160,000 federal funds, outside of the 
Smith-Lever’ funds, for county farm and 
home bureau work and for extension work 
generally, the state will receive but $58,600. 
In other words, while Congress is saving 
$3,000,000 on a piece of established and 
generally recognized serviceable work, con- 
gressmen are proposing to spend $500,- 
000,000 on the untried Lane scheme, which 
few people who really understand the agri- 
cultural problem want. The _ extension 
service must be kept supported. Why save 
at a spigot and waste at the bunghole? 
Verily, the ways of the politician are past 
understanding. 


Beware of These 


With the present prosperity attendant to 
high prices of farm products, an army of 
representatives of new, untried enterprises 
with questionable censorship are canvassing 
farming districts to solicit stock subscrip- 
tions; or selling bonds of problematical val- 
ues. Many of these enterprises are either 
dead or dying, and interest in them is only 
sustained by a gushing of brilliant adjec- 
tives by the agents of certain brokerage con- 
cerns. Investors usually can place their sur- 
plus savings to better advantage nearer 
home. While the dividends realized may be 
smaller, there is a fair guarantee that the 
principal is safe. 


Some disappointment is reported over the 
hay yield in the east as harvest proceeds. A 
hot June forced the growth so rapidly that 
many fields have not thickened up at the bot- 
tom. There is complaint also that June 
grass, witch grass, daisies, or other inferior 
plants, have made more headway this season 
than usual against the better grass upon both 
new and older seeding. Is this due to the 
weakening of the roots and life of the good 
grasses by the extraordinary cold of winter 
before last? Our correspondents and sub- 
scribers are invited to report to American 
Agriculturist on this and other phases of the 
grass problem. 


A farmer writes asking what American 
Agriculturist is worth a year. We presume he 
wants to know the subscription price. Opin- 
ions differ on what it is worth. Some folks 
have written us that by watching our crop 
and market reports they have made many 
thousand dollars. Many young men have 
written us they have been encouraged to go 
forward, and old men have written that we 
have cheered them.in the declining years. 
More than a hundred thousand people every 
year think it is worth the subscription price, 
which is very cheering, indeed. 


“A bill to increase the number of aban- 


.doned farms throughout the eastern states.” 


That would be a truthful title for Lane’s 
$500,000,000 bill in Congress. 

Nitrogen Beneficial — Fertilizer experi- 
ments with head lettuce at the Indiana sta- 
tion showed nitrogen to give better responses 
than any other plant food element. The 
principal effects of good organic manures as 
compared with chemicals were that they fur- 
nished available nitrogen continuously 
throughout the season. 
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Among the Farmers 








NEW YORK 
Protest Against Icing Charges 


SAMUEL FRASER, GENESEO, N Y 

Do you know that a new tariff has 
been proposed for perishable freight 
which affects your interest most vi- 
tally? It is proposed to make a flat 
rate for icing ail cars containing per- 
ishables. You will not be allowed to 
ice your own cars unless the railroad 
gives special permission. If you want 
to ship a car of apples to storage and 
put a couple of tons of ice in it the 
minimum charge will be $35 for what 
previously cost you $8. 

If you ship the car out again un- 
der ice it will be at least another $35. 
Nearly 50 cents a barre] tax on every 
barrel of apples you ship into and 
out of storage under ice. A similar 
charge is made on all other perish- 
able commodities. 

Would it not be worth $5 to stop 
such a ruling before it goes into ef- 
fect? Some of our growers have 
given $10. 

A hearing is set for September 2 
in New York city at which we must 
present evidence showing what it has 
cost for the icing of cars, and I am 
safe in saying from the evidence we 
now have that it has cost much less 
than the proposed charge. 

These rulings affect all fruits and 
vegetables. Furthermore if you grow 
potatoes, carrots, cabbage or other 
products which are shipped without 
ice, but in a special service car as a 
refrigerator or produce car there is 
a special charge of $5 for the use of 
such a car, but if that same car is 
used for moving packing house prod- 
ucts, cotton, bricks, stones cement 
or other dead freight there is no 
charge. 

Had you not better send the com- 
mittee $5 now and let them protect 
your interests? You will have to pay 
it out on the first car of produce you 
ship if this rule is not changed. 

The new rules provide that rail- 
roads who own few refrigerator cars 
or whose equipment is inadequate are 
free from the obligation of furnishing 
a sufficient amount of suitable cars. 
Your peaches and vegetables may lie 
at the depot and rot, and this rule 
will free the railroad from all liabil- 
ity. Will you stand idly by and see 
such a ruling made or will you pro- 
test? There are many equally ob- 
jectionable items and rules which 
must be changed and this can be 
done by united action. 

A committee representing all the 
fruit and vegetable interests of the 
state has been selected, and it is now 
raising the sum of $5000 which is to 
be used for collecting the evidence 
we need from New York state. More 
may be needed later for this is no 
small affair. *But $3,000,000 of the 
fruit and vegetable growers’ money 
is involved. 
interested to the extent 


If not interested to the extent of 
$5 send what you can and make the 
check payable to A. A. Reeves and 
mail it to the undersigned and it will 
be used to protect your interest. This 
is a producer’s fight. He must pay 
the bill. Waken in time, we have 
but two months to do a pile of work 
and we need the money this minute. 


Steuben Co—Hay crop. promises 
10% more than the ‘18. Oats, barley 
and spring wheat a little backward 
because of late sowing. Pastures good. 
Planting of potatoes finished and 
acreage about the same as last year. 
Ideal weather for corn, which though 
planted late, is starting finely. Apple 
orchards have set less than last year’s 
crop. Roads in bad condition because 
of many rains in May. Eggs are 40 
to We p doz butter 50 to S5dc p Ib. 

Saratoga Co—Vegetation is flour- 
ishing. All crovs look fine, though 
some were put in verv late. Cows 
milking well. Sheep shearing com- 
pleted and the cliv good. Butter 
bringing 50c p Ib; eggs in demand at 
48c p doz wholesale. More chicks 
raised this vear than last. The Sar- 
atoga Co sheep breeders’ assn elected 
the following officers at their recent 
meeting: Pres, W. P. Baker; vice- 
pres. Christie Germain; sec-treas, W. 
D. Putnam; 


Niagara Co—Fruit is scarce. Hay 
and wheat a good crop. Spring crops 
all late. Butter 50c p Ib, eggs 45c p 
doz, hay $25 to $30 p ton, oats 80c p 
bu, corn $1.75. Strawberries a fair 
crop at 40c p qt. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Lawrence Co—A long. wet spell in 
corn planting time delayed oats and 
corn seeding about three weeks. It 
is now very dry and farmers are 
rushing everv kind of farm work. 
Help is searce and high. Some are 
buying tractors which work here 
very successfully. Crops are thriving 
well on account of the intense heat 





and the stored up moisture in the 
ground. Spraying for codling worms 
is done. Forests are being defoliated 
by worms. Prices on all things are 
high. 

Pine Grove. Skuylkil Co—Grass 
crop is heavy and mostly a tangled 
mass, hard to cut and cure. Wheat 
stands fairly well, rye is lodged. Had 
a large crop of strawberries in demand 
at fair prices. Tree fruits mostly a 
failure. Boys coming home from 
France are helping on the farms so 
more laborers are at hand. 


OHIO 
Legislature Considers Taxation 


CLARENCE MERTERS, FTANKLIN CO, O 


The Ohio legislature has adjourned 
until December 1, when they will as- 
semble for the purpose of consider- 
ing further tax legislation. In the 
meantime, a sub-committee on taxa- 
tion will be hard at work getting the 
tax bill whipped into shape for final 
consideration when the house and 
senate meet again. The assembly has 
been in session or in recess since Jan 
6. Under ordinary circumstances, the 
legislature continues not more than 
three months. The tax sub-committee 
has set its first meeting for July 21. 
Its work will be drafting legislation 
for the permanent relief of state, 
municipal and school subdivisions 
and other political divisions, who are 
hard pressed for funds under the 
present 1% Smith taxation limit law. 

Ohio people may well feel proud of 
the favorable comments which are 
being made by the hundreds of thou- 
sands of people from all parts of the 
country as well as from foreign 
countries regarding the state fair 
grounds, or as it is officially known 
during the Methodist centennary cel- 
ebration the Ohio exposition grounds. 
The buildings have been transformed 
into historic places all over the world 
and never was there such a collection 
of relics gathered together outside a 
world’s fair. The committee prom- 
ised to bring the world to Columbus 
and the statement of each visitor to 
the celebration is that committee has 
more than made good. One of the 
features is a $50,000 organ placed in 
the horse show coliseum. 





Jackson Co—aAll crops are doing 
nicely. Wheat harvest started. Farm- 
ers are busy with their craps which 
look well. Business conditions dull. 
Prices about the same as last month, 

Sandusky Co—Peaches promise 
about normal crom trees bloomed 
earlier and under better weather con- 
ditions. Plums and cherries vary in 
prospects as to the variety and time 
of bloom.—I[H. B., Clyde. 

Licking Co—Wheat prospects excel- 
lent. Many meadows short. The hay 
crop will be lieht. Corn coming well, 
but much of it late planted. The fruit 
crop except blackberries, light, due to 
late freeze and dry weather. Gar- 
dens backward. Lots of young poul- 
try. Cattle and sheep slow sale and 
meat cheaper. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Raleigh Co—Corn cultivation is 
much delayed owing to continued 
heavy rains. Some new buildings are 
being erected. Farmers are very 
busy at this date hustling with all 
farm work. 


MARYLAND 


Washineton Co—Wheat cutting in 
progress and crop is fine. Corn is 
growing finely, with plenty of heat 
and moisture. Early potatoes have 
now enough rain to make a good 
crop. Grass is very good. All gar- 
den stuff in full supply. Strawberries 
a full crop. Tree fruits are rather 
searce owing to late frosts. Wheat 
is $2.30 p bu. corn $2.60, eggs 38c p 
doz, butter 45c p Ib, chickens 30c, old 
hens 25c. 


Hotels in France during the armis- 
tice period paid for live fowls 30 to 
35 francs, ea, equivalent to figures as 
high as $7. 

Dr Jacob G. Lipman, director New 
Jersey experiment station, has gone 
abroad at the instance of the federal 
government to study foreign ferti- 
lizers looking toward their adaptation 
to the conditions here at home. He 
will spend some three months in 
England, France, Italy, Norway and 
Sweden, giving special attention to 
soils and fertilizers. 


Coming Meetings 


N J horticultural society, summer outing, 
July 11-12. 

Ohio state fair, Columbus, Aug 25-30. 

N Y state fair, Syracuse, Sept 9-13. 
National dairy show, Chicago, Oct 6-11. 


National grange meeting, Grand Rapids, 
Nov 12-21. 
N J horticultural society, Atlantic City, 


Dec 1-3. 
Ohio state ,srange, Columbus, Dee 9-11. 
N_ Y horticultural . an 
13-15, 1920. 
sean Y agricultural society, Albany, Jan 21-22, 
ee tions for 
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Quick in the emergency, secure and economical 
all the time. Requires no heat or tools—just your 
two hands and a flat spot. Holds like a vulcan- 
ized patch. Cuts to fit any size hole from pin 
point to blow-out. 


Rie Nie Patch will also mend anything made of 
rubber or rubberized fabric. There are innumerable 
uses for it on the farm. Comes in dollar and half- 
dollar sizes, either fabric-backed rubber or all rub- 
ber—the latter to be used where elasticity is desired. 
Order at your dealer’s or with the coupon below. 
iBe sure to specify which kind is wanted. 








TRADE MARK RES 
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LIQUID 
RADIATOR 
CEMENT 


| PKEE AT WOO n(9 


Stop the Radiator hake 


Simply pour Rie Nie Liquid Radiator 
Cement in the radiator and in a few min- 
utes every leak, whether in radiator, water 
jacket or connections, will stop. Positively 
does not stop up the cooling system. 






It prevents rust and scale and insures full, 
even flow. Works equally well on station- 
ary engines. Can be successfully used in 
high or low pressure steam plants, also hot water 
heating systems, mending large and small leaks, 
without labor or shutdown. Send the coupon. 


Rie Nie Auto Products —= 


are all made to fill actual needs in the most practical way. Every item of 
the line is guaranteed to give satisfaction. See your dealer or write direct. 


URKEEATWOOD 

) MINNEAPOLIS, U.S.A. g 
Manufacturers of Rie Nie Products 

: Durkee-Atwood Co., Ltd. 


Toronto, 


- s 





Factories at | 
Minneapolis, Cleveland, Toronto 
SEND THIS COUPON 


Durkee-Atwood Co., Minnea Minn.; Cleveland, 

Canadian: Durkee-Atwood Co. Lid..T. soneray Se ty er heated one ee 

Please send me prepaid, articles checked: 

Rie Nie Patch ( ) All Rubber..... ( ) Fabric Back..........( J $1.00 size.......... ( ) S0c size 

Rie Nie Radiator Cement, Automobile Size...... ( ) %Se Tractor and Boiler Size..... 

Weite your nome and address en margin of this page: give alse your dealer's name 
Remittance enclosed 
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Where our readers can find a quick market 

anytiing and ho all that any farmer or other 

5 m may wish to sell, buy, — or exchange or 
or securing help or find ‘ing work. 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 

Five Cents a Word 
DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
Agriculturist At a cost 
of only five cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and cach initial or a num- 
ber counts as one word Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be received Wednesday to guar- 
antee insertion in issue of the following week. 
Advertisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or 
“TO RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, 
but will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE 
MARKET 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Pourth Ave, New York City 


THIS 


valuable in American 











SWINE 


60 PIGS FOR SALE 
good hog 40° medium 
cross, barrows and sows, 

Chester White cross, 
white, 6 and 7 


(jet a pig that will make a 
Yorkshire and Chester White 
color white; 20 Berkshire 
barrows and sows, color 
weeks old at $7 each; 

— id at $8 each Why not have quality 

ng to grow a hog? Now these are all 
good tl hy, blocky pigs and are up to the standard 
im weight and shape for pigs of their ages will 
crate and ship any part of the above lots C O D on 
approval J. J. BCANNELL, Bussell St, Woburn, 
Mass. Tel 


PIGS FOR SALE 
barrows or sows 
Berkshire cross 
sll good thrifty 
weight for their 
you greatly; 6 ar 





65 Cagster and Yorkshire cross, 
vor whit 57 orkshire and 
‘bla k and white, Above lots are 

blocky big-boned pigs; standard 
age and growing fast: will please 
id 7 weeks old (weaned), $7: 8 and 
8 weeks old, $8; 10 weeks old, $9 Our herd 100% 
cholera immunized Reference Waltham national 
bank We ship © O D on approval SUBURBAN 
LIVE STOCK CO, Waltham, Mass 


PURE BRE D 
months old, at 
ing; 1 tried sow, 
anteed. JAY LEE 





JERSEY RED boar pigs. 3 

20 each, Orion Cherry King breed 

Defender bred Satisfaction guar- 
New Woodstux NY 


DUROC 





WHITES for sale 
ALLAN MORTON, 


CHESTER 
June pigs 


THOROUGHBRED 
Booking orders for 
Ashville, N Y. 


pair 8 





DUROC AND POLAND PIGS, $30 
0 


WEEKS. De Graft, 





CATTLE 


SIX PI - BLOOD Durhem heifers 
Pa 


D dD. RO Montrose, 


milking strain 


STANCHIONS | 


CRUMB’'S 8ST ANC HIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser ‘hey are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer's stable They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALI ACE B. ¢ CBU! MB, Box A, Forestville, Ct 


HIDES 


LET t 8 TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow, horse or 
skins, f st or robe Catalog on re quest 
CROSSE Y FRISIAN FUR CO, Rochester Y 


7 EGGS AND POULTRY 


10 WEE K White Leghorn pullets $1.15, 3 month 
pull $1 trapnested, heavy laying stock EL 
BRITON FARM Darlington, Maryland 


calf 
THE 








pullets $1.25, Park 
Darlington, 


ROCK 


10 WEEKS B P 
BRITON FARM 


Thompson strain EL 
Maryland 





WHITE hundred. LAURA 


DECKER, 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to 
use this paper, but our responsibility must end with 
that. 


WYANDOTTE EGGS, $7 
Stanfordville, Y 








DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK 


ATREDALES, COLLIES BS and old English chester’ 
dogs; trained male dogs, brood matrons, pups ali 
Flemish Giant, New Zealand and Rufus Red 
rabbits. Send 6c for wits instructive list 
you want Ww. B. ATSON, Box 1993, 


Iowa. 


ages 

Belgian 
of what 
Oakland. 


90 BREEDS poultry, 
pigeons, ferrets. hares 

List free. 60 
PET FARM 





chicks, dogs, 
canaries, 
10c. 


eges. baby 
parrots, squirrels, 
cats page description book 
RERGEY'S Telford, Pa 
HARES— Quality 
Giants, New Zealand Reds. 
isfaction guaranteed. FLOYD 
N Y 





pedigreed Belgians, Flemish 
State your wants. Sat- 
HOSFORD, Candor, 





PU PS—Registered. healthy, black 


ATREDALE 
extra good types. FAITH’S FARM, 


saddies, rich tan, 
Weedsport, N 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CORN HARVESTER—One man, one horse, one row, 
self gathering Equal to a corn binder. Sold to 
farmers for twenty-three years. Only $25, with 
fodder binder Free catalog showing pictures of 
harvester PROCESS CORN HARVESTER CUO, 
Salina, Kan 


EASTERN 
Bight months’ 
ducks, turkeys, 
delighted. 








BREEDERS NEWS, Scranton, Ps. 
trial, 250. If interested in geese, 
chickens, swine, rabbits, you'll be 





LANEOUS SEEDS AND 
NURSERY STOCK 


CABBAGE PLANTS—2,500, 000 Copenhagen M. 
All Head Early, Succession, Sureh 
stown in rows and hoed and weed 
ready now; dug, not pulled; shipped with 
damp moss, ia ventilated crates, by parcel post or 
express “‘collect,”’ ready now, at KS 50 per 1000; re- 
rooted plant’ (mass of fine new ts grown on them), 
$1.80 per 1000; 500, $1.10. 800,000 Danish Ball- 
head. (We make a great specialty of Danish Ball- 
head planta. We have Danish plants from our 
famous “No 5” strain, which has a record of 26 
tons per acre; Danish plants of seed from the firm 
whose strain of Danish stood highest in the exteu- 
sive strain tests of the Pennsylvania agricultural 
experiment station, and Danish plants from Peter 
Henderson & Co’s seed and W. Atlee Burpee & Uo's 
seed. The seed used by us is, as far as we know, 
the highest priced seed sold in the United States.) 
Ready ¥. $2 per 1000; rerooted plants $2.50 per 
1000; . 300,000 ‘Snowball cauliflower plants, 
(We rake a great specialty of Snowball cauli- 
flower plants. The Long Island cauliflower associa- 
tion ships as fine cauliflower as is produced in the 
United States. We buy our seed out there where 
they have the best seed there is and will take no 
other. We begin to sow seed in the open ground 
about April 1, and sow every few days to July 15, 
to have a stock of plants constantly on hand.) $4 
per 1000; rerooted Snowball cauliflower pd per 1000; 
500, $2.75; 300, $2; 200, $1.50; 100, 90c. 800,000 
plants, White Plume, Winter Sem. Golden 
Giant Pascal, $2.50 per 1000; , $1.50; re- 
$3 per 1000; 500, $2; 300. $1.50; 200, 
80c. This weekly plant bulletin has 
column during the plant season for 
If there is anything good in plants 
cultivation, rooting, digging, packing. ship- 
we have it The ‘“‘cheap’’ man has everything 
‘ We have everything of the best, because 
your oop depends upon it. Plant list and price list 
free No business done on Sunday Vv. 
Roc HELLE & SONS, Chester, New Jersey. 
table plants exclusively 21 years.) 


CAULIFLOWER and CELERY 
Danish Ballhead No 5, $1.75 
1000; Flat Dutch, Sure- 
Enkhuizen Glory, Autumn 


MISCEL 


celery 
Heart, 
reoted plants, 
$1.25; 100, 
stood in this 
20 years. 


(Vege- 





2,500,000 CABBAGE, 
plants-—‘abbage plants, 
per 1000; rerooted, $2 per 
head, Copenhagen Market, 
King and Succession, $1.50 per 1000; rerooted $1.75 
per 1000 Henderson’s Snowball cauliflower plants 
(grown from Burpee’s seed), $4 per 1000; rerooted 
$1.50 per 1000 New plants coming on all the time. 
Rerooted celery plants, ready July 5, Golden Self 
Blanching (French seed), White Plume, Winter 
Queen, Giant Pascal and Golden Heart, $3 per 1000. 
Cash must accompany all orders All plants well 
packed and promptly shipped either by express or 
parcel post. Complete plant price list fre. PAUL 
F, ROCHELLE, Morristown, N J 





STR AWEERRY PLANTS 
planting Strawberry plants, 
that will bear fruit next summer. Raspberry, biack- 
berry, gooseberry, currant, grape plants, fruit and 
ornamental trees, shrubs, (Catalog fre. HARRY L. 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y 


for August and fall 
runner and pot-grown, 





PLANTS—tTrue Danish Ball Head and 
$1.50 per 1000, 10,000 for $12.50. 
best kinds, $2 per 1000. Cauliflower, 
peppers $4 per 1000. Celery, lead- 
1000. Send for list. J. C. 


CABBAGE 
other varieties, 
Tomato plants, 
egg plants and 
ing varieties. $1.25 per 
SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 





Caulifiower, cabbage, to- 
beet, celery, kale, 
asparagus, rhu- 
HARRY 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 
mato, pepper, egg. brussels sprouts, 
lettuce, sweet potato, onion, parsley, 
barb plants Also asters. Catalog free. 
L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 

TOMATO PLANTS, Earliana, 
Ponderosa, John Baer, Bonny Best, Matchless, $2.25 
thousand, postpaid. Cauliflower plants, Snowball, 
4.25 thousand, postpaid HARRY L. SQUIRES, 
Good Ground, N Y. 





Chalk’s Jewel, Stone, 





CABBAGE PLANTS 
Surehead and American Savoy at 
for 10,000, $85 for 100,000 Plants 
to August 10 8S. A. VIRDIN, Hartley, 


CLOVER SEED. 
and true to 
J. E GOSLEE, 


LATE Late Flat Dutch, 
98c per 1000, $9 
ready June 10 


Del. 





direct from the farm, 
name. Write for 
Stockley, Del. 


CRIMSON 
New Delaware crop, 
samples and prices. 


4-YEAR ASPARAGUS ROOTS for 
$2.50 hundred, $12 thousand, by_ express. 
L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


POTATO PLANTS, 90c 
postpaid. HARRY L. 
Y 





quick results, 
HARRY 





3.90 
G 0d 


hundred, 


SWEET 
SQUIRES, 


thousand, 
Ground, N 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


“Putney, Vt 





HONESTY FARM PRESS, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—RBeliable men who have their own horse 
and rig to look after the interests of American Agri- 
culturist in their own and nearby territory. Salary 











writing, give the addresses o' 

or professional men for reference. ddr 
Department, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New Y 
City, N Y. 


HUNDREDS RAILWAY mail clerks wanted imme- 
diately by U S government. $1100-$1600 year. Va- 
cation. Examinations everywhere Aug 23. Common 
education sufficient. Sample questions free. Write 
immediately. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept H 40, 
Rochester, N Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 


WANTED—A man to sell subscriptions in central 
and western New York counties for an old estab- 
lished weekly farm paper. One owning @ horse pre- 
ferred. Must have best of references. Write at 
once full particulars, including age. Weekly salary 
and expenses paid. ARM PAPER, Lock Box 191, 
Syracuse, N Y. 











AGENTS—Mason sold 18 sprayers and autowashers 
one Saturday; profits $2.50 each. Square deal. Par- 
ticulars free. -_RUSLER COMPANY, Johnstown, O. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


NEED FARM HELP? We have many 
able bodied, young men, mostly without farming 
experience, who to work on farms. If you n 

& good, steady, sober man, write for an order blank. 
Ours is a philanthropic organization, and we make 
no charge to employer or employee. THE JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 173 Second Avenue, 
New York City. 





DO YoU 





A DEPARTMENT STORE 
IN YOUR HOUSE 


That’s what American Agriculturist really is. 
if you study its advertising columns, because 
you will find advertised in American Agri- 
culturist nearly everything you want. 

While if you shouldn’t happen to find in 
this issue the particular thing you want, all 
you have te do is to write some of our ad- 
vertisers for their catalogs, and therein you 
would probably find just what you wanted. 
If you didn’t, then write us your wants; and 
we can probably tell you where you can buy 
the thing. 


ORANGE JUDD SERVICE BUREAU 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Avenue, - - New York 











FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Girls 
tractive work in @ silk 
ployment; good wages. 
nection with \wenenees 
Watertown, (Ct 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


176 ACRE MONEY-MAKER with 10 
horses and manure spreader, reaper, drill, 
digger, mo machine, rakes, sulky and walking 
plows, roller, long list implements, in heart high 
grade farming aw short walk school, 1% miles 
R B town. Loam for crops; wire- 
fenced, spring- A, pasture for cows; home use 
wood, fruit; 10 Se mm 110 ft stock barn, horse 
barn, corn house, . Owner retiring 
sale price. . $5500, easy terms, 

Catalog 19 
, 60 B Nasseu ° 


t at- 
= 


and young women for 1 
thread mill. ey 
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The Latest Markets 





THE GRAIN MARKETS 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH eer 

ban, no 

ory fs wis 1919 1918 1919 «(1918 

eooee 3226 = =62.20 78 1.63 10% .78% 
80 85 


New "fork 17 
ll ork ... 230% 2.30 1.97 1.80 ‘ d 
ecccee 22S «62.18 1.98 1.82 30% .86 


st Louis coon 224 2.18 1.81 cine .70 .78 
Minneapolis .. 2.21% 2.17 eos 62.55 66 74 

United States food administration preves”™” 

control the wheat Above quotations aie ior 
No 1 northern spring, a 1 bard winter, No 1 red 
winter, No 1 durum, No 1 bard white. No 2 wheat, 
3e lower; No 3, 7c up No l. The government 
has not fixed the price of any other grain. 


Harvest is in full swing. Climatic 
conditions have been favorable for 
maturing small] grains. Corn has 
shown generally good growth. Sales 
of old corn were at former high fig- 
ures, No 2 mixed at New York around 
$1.97@1.98 p bu, oats well support- 
ed, standard 79@S0c, rye nominally 
1.56@1.57, feed barley 1.19@1.20. 
More or less Argentine corn is circu: 
lating in the east, but not in special 
favor. Mill feeds were quiet, between 
seasons, dealers and small buyers in- 
clined to wait for product from the 
new crop. Bran 41@41.50 p_ ton, 
standard middlings 49@49.50, oats 
fed 32.50, rye middlings 43, white 
hominy feed 67, cottonseed meal and 
linseed meal nominal, yellow and 
white granulated corn meal 4.45@ 
4.60 p 100 lbs. 

The president has issued a procla- 
mation covering the import and ex- 
port business in wheat and wheat 
flour. Beginning July 1, 1919, these 
commodities shall not be without pre- 
scribed license regulations imported 
into the U S from, and shall not with- 
out license or permission be export- 
ed to a very large list of countries. 
This -~.der is to be administered by 
Wheat Director Barnes, who thus 
takes over the former powers and 
authorities in this respect exercised 
during the past year by the War 
trade board. Licenses will be issued 
the individuals by the wheat direc- 
tor for limited amounts to go to cer- 
tain territory. In general, however, 
the license for export trade will be 
issued only to the U S Grain cor- 
poration or its nominees. This proc- 
lamation in effect gives the federal 
administration, through the wheat di- 
rector, absolute control over the ex- 
ports of wheat and wheat flour. The 
rules are substantially those that gov- 
erned formerly and are in reality 
shifting from the once active War 
trade board to the U S Grain corpo- 
ration. The Liverpool Corn Trade 
News reports a daily strengthening 
in the belief over there that pros- 
pective supplies of grain are ample 
for the needs of Europe. 

By presidential proclamation and in 
accordance with the general plan as 
outlined in American Agriculturist a 
few weeks ago, the wheat director is 
instructed to put under license all per- 
sons, firms and corporations dealing in 
wheat, wheat flour and bread. The 
only exceptions are farmers and small 
bakers, the proclamation being effec- 
tive July 15. Bakers using less than 
50 bbls flour monthly are exempt, also 
retailers and co-operative assns. 


Wheat Marketing Under Way 

Wheat Director Julius H. Barnes, 
also president of the grain conrpora- 
tion, is sending out licenses to those 
handling the 1919 crop of wheat. 
These licenses will be required of all 
flour mills regardless of size; of grain 
dealers and elevators; of flour job- 
bers; of bakers using 50 or more 
barrels of flour per month. Retailers 
will not at the present time be put 
under license. Those needing licenses 
will apply for same at the office of 
the zone agent in New York, Balti- 
more, Buffalo, Philadelphia, etc. New 
England is in the New York agency. 
Wher: licenses are finally issued they 
will be forwarded to the zone agents 
for delivery to the licensee. 

Practically all the grain and flour 
interests will also enter into a sepa- 
rate contract to be_ made with the 
grain corporation. Through’ these 
signed contracts, and this is of diréct 
interest and importance to every 
wheat grower. dealer and miller each 
agrees to pay net less than the gov- 
ernment guaranteed wheat price ba- 
sis. The Grain corporation protects 
the contracting party in the event of 
a.lower wheat resale basis which it 
may find desirable to establish. 


Proper Directions in the Sale Price 

A proper reflection of the guar- 
anteed price basis to the wheat pro- 
ducer is the guaranteed price at the 
most favorable terminal; minus 
freight from the producer’s shipping 
point to that terminal and a reason- 
able maximum handling margin im- 
posed by the country buyer of the 
farmer’s wheat. As reported in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist of June 21 the 
grain conference sentiment crystal- 
lized into a maximum handling 
charge of something like 8 cents a 
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bushel. The Grain administration ex- 
pects that competition will properly 
regulate this handling charge or buy- 
ing margin on a reasonable basis. 


To Prevent Unfair Handling Charge 

Now right here is where there is 
liable to be much controversy »be- 
tween buyer and seller, the latter 
ciaiming the country buyer or ele- 
vator is asking too big a handling 
margin. In the event of complaint 
of this character it is ofticially an- 
nounced that the zone manager is to 
decide what is a reasonable ‘margin. 
In the event of his decision not be- 
ing satisfactory to both buyer and 
seller, then appeal may be made by 
either to the wheat director whose 
decision shall be final. American 
Agriculturist readers having wheat to 
sell will carefully preserve this state- 
ment of the conditions’ in order to 
protect themselves should occasion 
arise. 

All dealers, elevators and grist- 
mills in buying wheat from. the 
farmer, shall buy on the basis of the 
federal standards using their best 
ad honest judgment. Where there 
is a difference of opinion this is to 
be handled as pointed out in our re- 
port of the New ork meeting print- 
ed June 21. A sample of the wheat 
is to be at once drawn in the ab- 
sence of both buyer and seller en- 
closed in the proper container and 
sent to the zone manager for deci- 
sion as to the proper grade. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Chicago 

1919.... 53% D1 

1918.... 46 431 

| _,, 


Butter 


York, prices well sustained 
with choice creameries around 53@ 
53%ec pv Ib. More or less complaint of 
butter arriving in poor condition ow- 
ing to hot weather and indifferent 
care on the part of the transporta- 
tion company. 


At New 


Cheese 

At New York, no particular change, 
30% @32%c p lb, Wis daisies 32@ 
32l4c, Y A 338@34c. 

The Milk Market 

New York, surplus decreased 
somewhat. The rate for July will 
be $5.01 for milk in the 200-mile 
zone; 3.25 for 3.06% and 3.41 for 4% 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 
Per 100 Ibs _-—-Cattle-—, — = 
1919 1918 


At 


-—-Hogs-—, -—-Sheep-— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
50 om. 4 $16.75 $8.75 $12.65 
17.60 9.00 14. 00 
17.60 10.00 13.75 
17.75 10.00 13.00 
16.50 8.50 12.50 





Chicago 

New York .... 

Buffalo 

Pittsburg 5. 
Kansas City .. 15.00 17. 


At New York, steers opened firm 
on light receipts, bulls and cows 
steady, later demand fair. Market 
closed quiet. Common to prime steers 
sold at $11@15.75 p 106 lbs, bulls 7@ 
12.50, cows 3.75@11.75. Calves opened 
active and steady, but eased off. At 
the close feeling steady. Common to 
prime veals 17@21, culls 12@16. 

There was a sharp break of both, 
$1 p 100:lbs in sheep and 2@3 in 
lambs, medium and common grades 
declining the most. Later sheep held 
about steady, lambs again weaker. 
Common to prime sheep (ewes) 6@ 
9, culls 5@5.50, mixed sheep (ewes 
and wethers) 9.25@9.50, common to 
prime lambs 14@17, culls 11@13. 

Hogs opened 25c lower, but re- 
gained the loss later, market closed 
steady. Light to fairly heavy N Y 
and Pa hogs $21.25@21.50, pigs 20@ 
20.50. 


22.00 
21.75 
21.00 





The Horse Market 

Although thousands of war horses 
were sold recently in and around 
New York, there is still a good de- 
mand for green ones and buyers are 
easily found. Fair to good drafters 
250@300 p head, chunks 165@225, 
poor to good second-hand, general 
purpose horses 50 @160. 


At Philadelphia, Pa, live fowls high- 
er at 37@38c p Ib, spring chickens, 
broilers, not Leghorns, 45@55c. White 
Leghorns, broilers 38@45c, roosters 
21@22c, nearby current receipts of 
fresh eggs higher at 48c p doz. But- 
ter firmer, solid packed creamery ex- 
tra 53%4c p lb, higher scoring 5444 @ 
5614c, packing stock 43@45c, new 
flat cheese 32@32%c. Onions, Jersey 
$1.25@1.75° p_ bskt, cabbage, Pa 1.75 
@2.25 p bbl, asparagus 7@25c p bch, 
spinach 1.75@2 p bx, Jersey peas 1.25 
@2, strawberries 18@40c p qt, rasp- 
berries 25@40c, blackberries 30 c, 
currents 16@20c, huckleberries 25@ 
30c, cherries 15@22c. Live steers 
were dull at 14@15 p 100, hogs 23, 
country dressed veal 23@26c p Ib. 
Mill feeds were quiet, winter bran 42 
@ @43 p ton, spring do 41@42, shorts 
47.50@48.50, corn 1.88@1.90 p bu, 
white oats, No 1 80@S80%4c, No 2 79% 
@ We 


Cherries at High Prices—Fancy 
Tartarian Cal cherries sold in New 
York wholesale at $3 p cra of about 8 
Ibs, or basis of $37.50 p 100 Ibs. 
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GENERAL MARKETS 


aan ee eg fey quotations - = instances 

wholesale. They refer to prices which first 
a receivers sell the produce from a % warehouse, 
car or dock, From these comntry consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in @ 
emailer way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Cider May Be Sold 


Cider apples and under gradés gen- 
erally stand a fair chance of being 
in better favor the next three months 
than for a long time past. While the 
market for evaporated apples is at a 
standstill, between seasons, consider- 
able interest is manifested in western 
New York and elsewhere. With malt 
liquors out of it owing to prohibi- 
tion, a big demand is expected for 
sweet cider for beverage purposes. 

In the manufacture and sale of 
cider there is nothing in the latest 
federal tax laws prohibiting this dis- 
posal of cider apples. However, the 
treasury department at Washington 
rules that nothing must be added to 
the cider to increase its alcoholic con- 
dition. 

Under sections 628, Revenue act of 
1918, when cider is sold in bottles 
“or other closed containers” it is tax- 
able. Here is the official text: “Upon 
all beverages derived wholly or in 
part from cereals or substitutes there- 
of (cider) and containing less than 
one-half of 1% of alcohol, sold by 
manufacturer or producer in bottles 
or other closed containers, a tax of 
15% of the price for which so sold; 
and upon unfermented grape juice a 
tax equivalent to 10% of the price 
for which so sold.” 


Apples 


Expect light crop of apples here, 
trees damaged by Apr freeze and fur- 
ther hurt the prospects by continued 
cold rains in May, writes a corre- 
spondent at Clyde, O. 

At New York, next to no business 
in held stock, prices largely nominal, 
consumers turning to other fruits. 

Beans 


Acreage here small owing to an- 
thracnose. This was formerly a big 
bean territory.—[A. W. D., Albion, 
= us 

At New York, dull, medium and 
pea beans $7.50@8 p 100 lbs, _low 
grades usual discount, marrow 11.75 
@12. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, supplies ample, mar- 
ket exceedinelv firm on dressed veals 
at 25@30c p Ib. 

Eggs 

At New York, fair arrivals noted, 
but mostly below fine in quality. 
Fresh gathered extras 51@53c p doz, 
firsts 45@48e, nearby fcy white eggs 
60@64c, do brown 53 @55c. 

Hay 

At New York, some new hay arriv- 
ing, market as a whole rather weak, 
based on $44 @45 p ton for No 1 tim- 
othy, and 42@44 for fcy light clover 
mixed. 

Poultry 

At New York, fair arrivals mostly 
from the west, market generally 
steady on basis of 34c p lb for fowls. 
Choice to fcy broilers \0@55c p lb 1 
w. Dressed poultry market unsettled, 
fresh killed dry-packed turkeys 39@ 
dic p lb da w, fowls 32@35c. 


Potatoes 


Acreage here large. and promising, 
more attention given this crop past 
few years, this county being the sec- 
ond in yield to the acre in Pa.—[W. 
H. Strout, Schuylkill county, Pa. 

The season is over for old potatoes 
and offerings find indifferent reception 
at a declining scale of prices, owing to 
the competition of new stock from the 
mtddle south. Officials urged farmers 
to have old stock for sale to dispose 
of same as soon as possible. 

Wool 

Continued high prices prevail. A 
few days ago 40,000 Ibs wool sold at 
Great Falls, Mont, at 60%c, the high- 
est price ever paid for wool] in that 
vicinity and similar records elsewhere. 

Fruits and Vegetables 

At New York, good prices were 
paid for such offerings as possess 
high quality; sharp. discrimination 
against common or poor lots. 





At Lancaster, Pa, cattle, country 
fed, steady, with that of several ‘days 
ago at 13c p Ib and upward to 1414c, 
but 2@: Se Pp 100 Ibs higher than 
week earlier. Prime hogs, country 
fed, higher at 21@22e p lb d w, veal 
steady at 21@24c¢ for prime. Butter 
p< a price 60c, eggs steady, at 48 

@50c p doz, potatoes, country raised, 
old $2. 25 @ 2.40 p bu, new coming on 
market 80c@1 p pk. Strawberries 
last of market 15@25c p qt. Cherries 

pe of season 20c. Corn higher at 

Pp bu, oats steady at S0@87c. 


Wheck steady with little on market 
2.25@2.50 p bu, hay 25@29 p ton. 


Atierican Apricultitist; Faly 5, 1999 













Extra Help and High 
Wages, or — 

HE old way of cutting corn by hand 
was the nightmare of the farmer It 
meant a big force of men, a big expense - 
and gruelling, slow, irksome work. It was 
not always possible to get the men need- 
ed. But times have changed. The old 
way has stepped aside for the new, better, 

easier way: 


McCormick-and Deering Corn Binders 


cut the corn swiftly and neatly when the 
sweet, nutritious juices which make the 
fodder palatable are still in stalks and 
blades. 

McCormick and Deering corn binders are 
clean-built, sturdy, compact and easy running. 
They have sufficient traction to operate success- 
fully in the loose ground in the cornfield, and 
cut readily the toughest-fibered cornstalk. One 
of these machines drawn by a tractor or three 
good horses, a two-man outfit, will harvest from 
five to seven acres a day, cutting and binding 
the whole crop in neat, convenient bundles. 

The many unusual features of these machines 
that are responsible for their time and labor- 
saving qualities will be shown you by a nearby 
International dealer, or you can get full informa- 
tion by writing the address below. 


@ 


of America, Inc. 
Chicago ote 









‘ [International Harvester Company 
US A 












The -Full Line of International 
Harvester Quality Machines | | 
Grain Harvesting Machines 
Birders Push Binders 
Headers Rice Binders 


Harvester-Threshers Reapers 
Shockers Threshers 


Tillage Implements 


Disk Harrows 
Tractor Harrows 
Spring-Tooth Harrows 
Peg-Tooth Harrows 
Orchard Harrows Cultivatocs 


Planting and Seeding Machines 
Corn Planters Corn Drills 
Grain Drills Broadcast Seeders 
Alfalfa and Grass Seed Drills 
Fertilizer and Lime Sowers 
Haying Machines 
Mowers Side Delivery Rakes 
Comb. Side Rakes & Tedders 
Tedders Loaders (All types) 
Baling Presses Rakes 
Sweep Rakes Stackers 
Comb. Sweep Rakes & Stackers 
Bunchers 


Belt Machines 


Ensilage Cutters Corn Shellers 
Huskers and Shredders 
Hay Presses Stone Burr Mills 
Threshers Feed Grinders 
Cream Separators 


Power Machines 


Kerosene Engines 
Gasoline Engines 
aaa Tractors 
Motor ‘Trucks 
Motor Cultivators 


Corn Machines 


Planters Motor Cultivators 
Drills Ensilage Cutters 
Cultivators Binders Pickers 
Shellers Husker-Shredders 





Dairy Equipment 
Cream Separators (Hand) 
Cream Separators (Belted) 

Kerosene Engines 

MotorTrucks GasolineEngines 


Other Farm Equipment 


Manure Spreaders 
Straw Spreading Attachment 
Farm Wagons Stalk Cutters 
Farm Trucks Knife Grinders 
Tractor Hitches Binder Twine 


@ 























iN Unadilla Silos 


fl J A\\\Y 
es Are True Value 


“ Unadilla silos have not advanced in 

accordance with increases in prices of 

lumber and labor. The Unadilla today 

‘ is even a better buy than it ever was. 

>. ° A) We offer the benefit of our big purchases of 

' = lumber and materials, and economy in manufac- 

fee Py + number of silos. The popularity of 

Unadilla Silos among dairymen and stockmen 

makes this economy and these low prices possible. 

You can get your Unadilla erected in time, 

before corn harvest if you act promptly. Wehave 

a special facilities for late season shipments on silos 
of any size. 

Present prices are not guaranteed. We may he 
forced to increase. But we do guarantee all pur- 
chases against any decline in prices this season. 

Choose the Unadilla. It offers = true value. 
It has been, and is, the choice of leading dairy- 


men and stockmen. 

‘sheamcceee. A Learn why. Send for our big, well 
ee) @ owe: a illustrat catalog and prices. 
Thee es Unadilla Silo Company 


Box B, Unadilla, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa 
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FARM CROPS 


HOW TO GROW THEM 


To increase your yield per acre at reduced cost, 
read these books containing verified facts about 
every branch of field crop-growing. Your land 


will give you more if :ou treat it better. 
BOOK OF ALFALFA 

y F. D. Coburn. This is by far the most 
authoritative, complete and valuable we on this 
forage crop ever published........... $2.25 
— F ad WHEAT 

P. T. Dondtinger. 

mabelie pertaining to wheat. New, authorita- 
tive, amd Up-to-date... ..ceeceeerenees Net, $2.00 
CEREALS IN AMERICA 

By Prof. T. F. Hunt, of Cornell Agricultura! 
College. A comprehensive treatise of wheat, 
maize, oats, barley, rice, kaffir, corn, buckwheat, 
PB. ccccccccescccescccccvccscsscececcs Net. $1.75 
THE FORAGE AND FIBRE CROPS IN 

AMERICA 


By Thomas Hant. Contains all the latest and 
most important information on the cultivation 
and improvement of every one of the forage and 
DOTS GFOPS. cc ccccccccccccvecssccccocs Net, $1.75 
STUDY OF CORN 

By V. M. Shoesmith. A most helpful book to 
all waned in the selection and igcoremnent 
OF COM acccvccceccsccccssosesotcoccesos at 
CLOVERS = | ae TO GROW THEM 

The only book published 
witch on . “ne growth, cultivation and treat- 
ment of clovers in all parts of the U. 8. and 
COGOGR. «400000 concta vovneveedeahenend Net, $1.59 
FARM GRASSES OF THE UNITED STATES 

By W. J. Spiliman. Seeding and management 
of méadows and pastures. Varieties of grasses 
for different climates and requirements, ete. $1.60 


FREE ON APPLICATION 
The above is but a partial list of the hooks 
that we publish on crop production. Send for our 
catalog containing a list of the best books on all 

branches of farming and allied subjects 
on SERVICE a alg ag mag which answers 
es queef pertainin: — is at your dis- 
Tah will sw ray any book pub- 
Fs at publishers’ prices. Write uas—we can 


A complete study of 





PLANTS 2 CARBAGH  GAULIFLOWME Bor Your Protection Always Mention 


CELERY. See prices in 
F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, CHESTER, N. t 





A. A. When Writing Advertisers 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Golden Lamp 


Jo By Phoebe-Gray 
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X VIlI—Reactions 


ARGARET had a very wrong 
idea of Doctor Acres’s attitude 
when she thought she had of- 


fended him by seeming for- 
wardness. She been in need 
of the sympathy com panion- 
Ship of the man _ she loved. At 
a time when her father had been 
taken from her, there was only oné 
person on earth who could comfort 
her 

She tried all sorts of explanations 
of Ted's conduct. It was true that he 
had never made love to her: but when 
She had gone to him, with something 
of the trustfulness of a child, and had 
come within a hair's breadth of laying 
bare her very keart to him, she had 
been very sure that the wistful light 
in his eyes was evidence that he 
would go more than half-way to ac- 
cept what she offered. And then had 
come that look of renunciation, the 
pushing away of temptation—what 
did it mean? 

She had been unmaidenly, that wis 
it Men didn’t want girls to make 
Sentimental advances under any cir- 
cumstances They waited until they 
were sufliciently in love; then they 
waited until they gained the necessary 
courage; and then there had to be 
certain accompaniments, like moon- 
light or soft music or both. By no 
chance must the girl give any inkling 
that the man in the case meant any 
more to her than a chair or one of 
the supports of the piazza—oh, it was 
ull so unjust. Ted had given her ‘n 
the past year, in that very impersonal 
and self-contained way of his, any 
number of plain signs that he had 
eyes and ears for no other girl. 

And yet she must not breathe a 
hint of her fondness for him, even 
at a time when torn and crushed by 
the greatest grief she had ever known, 
she had the most urgent need of him. 

She did not blush at the forward- 
ness of her conduct, for she refused 
to be ashamed of it. She had acted 
naturally and honestly and now she 
convinced herself that she had been 
needlessly and cruelly rebuffed by a 
man who did really love her. 

“The trobule with Ted,” she repeat- 
ed, “is that he’s too perfect. What 
was it Susan called him? ‘Stilted!’ 
1 wonder if that’s so. I guess it's too 
strong; he’s not prissy and he’s not 
an old maid, but he’s—over-conven- 
tional! Maybe? What a pedantic ex- 
pression! Well, then he’s—just hate- 
ful.”’ 

For his part, Doctor Theodore had 
actually lost every bit of self-confi- 
dence that he ever possessed. He had 
been through the most trying situa- 
tion of his life, and he was rot sure 
that he had been a credit to himself 
or to his ideals which were very high 
indeed, or a disgrace to his own man- 
hood, for which he had always enter- 
tained a profound respect. Anyhow, 
if Susan and Margaret, who had once 
agreed that Ted was about due to 
receive what they termed a “jolt,” 
could have stolen a peep into his con- 
sciousness just now, they would have 
been amply satisfied that the poor 
fellow had. had it. 

Margaret was right when she as 
sumed that the young physician loved 
her. From that first day when he 
had discovered her as a kind of wel- 
come intruder in his thoughts, he had 
gone on becoming more and more 
convinced that she was the one per- 
son in the world who “understood” 
him 

The doctor had made no secret of 
his very great fondness for Margaret: 
and he had even gone so far as io 
discuss it with Tom Belflower. Bel- 
flower, however, had said Ted was a 
‘chump—not for being in love with 
Margaret, but on account of the way 
he conducted himself in the circum- 
stances. 

For Acres had made up his mind 
that he could never marry Margaret 
Lake. He was poor and she was to be 
rich. Not only was he poor, but he 
was proud and stubborn. 

Acres could command large fees for 
his services; but he gave so much of 
his time to the work of the dispen- 
sary, and to research and experiment 
along specialized lines, that he had 
built up a big reputation at the ex- 
pense of that daily practice which is 
the backbone of every physician's 
livelihood. His income was small and 
his expenses equal to it. 

The possibility that he might vastly 
increase his usefulness by marrying a 
rich wife and thus setting himself 
free from the necessity of earning 
money had occurred to him; and he 
might have been willing to try it, only 


her 
had 
and 


woman to 


Lake. And 


he didn’t khow any rich 
marry except Margaret 
he loved Margaret Lake! 

With all Acres’s habits of straight 
thinking, he right here became in- 
volved in a curious tangle of logic- 
gone-astray. He said that he loved 
Margaret too much to have her hu- 
miliated by the remarks of people 
who would say her husband had mar- 
ried her for her money. 

Fie knew what the popular opin- 
ion was of a poor man who married 
a very rich woman. He “gave up his in- 
dependence;" he ‘became a sort of hu- 
r .n lap-dog; he lost his ambition; 
he (and perhaps with anybody with 
Theodore Acres’s peculiar model o2f 
ego this was the gravest reason of 
all) was sure to appear ridiculous. 

Still, stubborn though he was, he 
did love Margaret exceedingly, and 
he knew exactly the state of Mar- 
garet Lake's feelings toward him 
when she greeted him that afternoon. 
He was sure that all he had to do to 
win her at that moment was to stretch 
out his arms and take her; and oh, 
how his arms did ache for her! 

But Acres had a sense of honor, 
which he applied, like a carpenter’s 
plumb to his’ problems as they arose. 
Here was a girl obviously not herself, 
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constant experimentation, from — the 
terrible drain upon his sympathies 
which his regular hours at the dis- 
pensary entailed, and from the sordid- 
ness and squalor and degradation cf 
Bassfield. 

Pirate Lake’s Daughter 

Margaret Lake found out. It came 
upon her with one crashing, stunning 
impact. It was true, and there wasn't 
anything to mitigate or soften’ the 
truth. She was rich with the bitter 
wealth that comes from the lifeblood 
of men and women tortured and wast- 
ed and fining out like empty sacks. 
Her income was made up of dividends 
from human agony. In a hundred 
factories people toiled at wages inad- 
equate to supply the bare decencies 
of life, and the difference between 
what they got and what they earned 
went into her already too-full pock- 
ets. 

She couldn’t dodge the facts— 
there they were, in black and white. 
Her attorneys laid them all before 
her, because they had to do so. The 
very amplitude of the figures repre- 
senting her wealth appalled her. What 
need or right had any one person to 
Own so much of this world’s goods? 

Surely, her father must have been 
very neglectful of his affairs, after 
all, to permit such things to go on. 
Had he -himself known how rich he 
was? The attorneys thought he had 
had a tolerably clear idea. Had he 
known that a certain factory had no 
fire-escapes? Cergainly; it was by his 
order that they had been omitted. Hai 
he been cognizant of certain payments 
made, under very evidently fictitious 
heads, to specified persons of politi- 
cal influence, in order to sway build- 
ing-law legislation and permit the 


erection of flimsy wooden tenements? 








chance? 





“Ted, why didn’t you propose to me 
the other day when I—gave you the 

















undergoing her first serious grief. She 
was forlorn and unhappy, and doubt- 
less feeling lonely and friendless. She 
might or she might not be in love 
with him; he couldn't remember her 
showing anything but a very friendly 
interest in him. (Of course he did not 
think of the conventional limitations 
which modest girls have to observe in 
such cases.) 

Anyhow, he wanted her, and when 
he held her hands in his he felt a 
wild and almost uncontrollable desire 
to take her in his arms. But wouldn't 
he be taking an unworthy advantage 
of her state of mind? Was it manly 
or kind to make love to a girl, even 
if she were as poor as poverty, at suca 
a time? Doubtless she was all choked 
up with emotions which, in combina- 
tion, might look like love and feel like 
love, and still not be love at all. She 
might just be wanting company, and 
eomfort, and sympathy. 


But when she was such an extraor- 
dinarily rich woman—richer than 
he believed she had any idea of—it 
made the offense a thousand-fold 
more unpardonable. So -he set his 
jaw, and drove that wistful, tempted 
look out of his eyes as a man whips 
back an unbidden dog; and then, with 
the reaction of his tremendous effort, 
he became an unconscionable prig. 
He knew it and it embarrassed him, 
so that he was utterly dull and wood- 
en and stupid. And all his pity and 
sympathy for poor Margaret just 
turned and curdled into a dreadful, 
acid pity for himself. Ansa te 

Oh, he’d made a miserable mess of 
it—and of everything; and he was 
tired; and he wished he could escape 
from it all—from the strain of his 


Oh, yes, he had made the arrange- 
ments personally through a discreet 
go-between. 

In truth, these attorneys had no 
alternative but to be frank, for there 
were no trustees under a will and | “iss 
Lake was an unusually intelligent girl. 
She had an uncanny way of scenting 
out wrong and _ crookedness. They 
said she could spot a bad place in a 
business fabric as far away as she 
could see the page of a ledger. In 
almost every concern in which her 
father had been interested, she now 
found herself a controlling stockhold- 
er, usually by a large majority. 

Once she went into a tantrum of 
chagrin and rage. 

“Shame! Shame!” she cried. “TI 
won't have it; I won’t have it. I’m 
not going on, compounding crime, 
crushing people, corrupting a who:e 
state. ‘It’s got to stop. * I'll close down 
every factory; I'll—” 

“My dear Miss Lake,” said one of 
the troubled lawyers, “please don’t 
let this upset you so. You have to 
remember that a great many thou- 
sand people are on your pay-rolls—”" 

“Then I’ll tell you,” she cried, “I'll 
double the pay of every human being 
who works in a factory under my con- 
trol!” 

“But your profits—” 

“Profits? I don’t want profits. I’ve 
got enough profits. I’ve got enough 
money with blood on it. I've got 
enough money all foul with crime and 
wretchedness and filth. I don’t want 
profits, T want losses—and I want the 
losses to come out of my riches and 
to go into the pockets those riches 
have been stolen from—” 

The lawyer held up-a.calming hand. 


“You forget,” he said, “that while 
you hold the majority stock, there 
are a great many smull stockholders 
to whom such a course would bring 
great hardship. Very likely there are 
not a few widows—” 

“Well, then, let’s buy them all out; 
when I own everything I can do as I 
like can’t I?” 

“Yes; but it is a long and practi- 
cally impossible course that you sug- 
gest. You must remember, Miss 
Lake, that even bad wages are better 
than no wages, and that an enterprise 
which makes no profit must soon 
come to an end. In that case, what 
becomes of the workers?” 

Margaret pondered and grew con- 
fused, and pondered further, and 
wept softly greatly to the consterna- 
tion of her legal advisers, and took 
herself off to see Tom. 

That worthy, having steeled him- 
self for just such a contingency, knew 
how terribly Margaret would be af- 
fected by this disillusionment concern- 
ing the real man who had been her 
father. But he was unprepared for 
the calmness with which she accepted 
that phase of the situation. 

“My father,” said Margaret, “was 
not a good man to anybody except 
me. I can’t make excuses for him, 
only that he was ‘an old-fashioned 
business man.’ It is a bitter thing to 
realize and to say that this city is bet- 
ter off without poor. dad. I can 
grieve myself to death about my fa- 
ther’s work and the harm he did; but 
if I do that who's to go about my 
work, which is the undoing so far as 
it can be undone, of his work?” 

“Margaret, my dear,” said Tom, 
you’ve picked out something of a job 
for yourself.” 

“Yes. You'll have to help me.” 

She said it as if she had merely 
asked him to move a big trunk for 
her, or assist her over a rough place 
on a mountain trail. He smiled, 
amused at her ingenuousness. 

“Of course, I’ll do what I can,”’ he 
said, “but—” and then he paused. 

“Margaret,” he said, and he was 
very grave, though afterwards the girl 
tried to be sure she had not seen the 
suspicion of a twinkle in his eye, “do 
you know what you need, more than 
anything else in this crisis?” 

She looked at him, reading his 
thought as plainly as if it had been 
printed across his brow in Gothic 
type. 

“Yes,” she said, “I know. A hus- 
band.” 

Tom gasped. 

“I meant that,” he said, “but I 
didn’t think you'd beat me to it.” 

“I shouldn’t, perhaps, except that 
I’ve been convinced of it for some 
days; and the unfortunate part of it 
is, that I can’t get him—one.” 

“TI think I know one who—” 

“Thank you,” said Margaret crisply. 
“T’ll do my own choosing, in that re- 
spect.” She patted him on the shoul- 
der. “Good old Tom,” she said, sad- 
ly. “If know you'll help me if you 
can. But just now I—I’m sure I 
haven’t the least idea how you can. 
But I must see you often—and Su- 
san.” 

She went home _ soberly, looking 
very much stricken, in her unosten- 
tatious black. She wondered if she 
ought to be in mourning for that maa 
whose taking off could hardly be a 
calamity for the town where he had 
lived and worked and builded so longs. 

“Tf think—I think I want some tea, 
Aunt Alice,” she said. Then she went 
and spoke a number into the tele- 
phone. 

“Is Doctor Acres—oh, is that you, 
Ted? Are you very busy? I—I wish 
very much to see you. You can come 
up—soon? At once? Oh, thank you, 
so much. Please hurry.” 

In ten minutes Margaret heard the 
humming of Acres’s car in the street. 
He came into the room quite cheer- 
fully, with the ‘“what-can-I-do-for- 
you” air of a floor-walker in a shop. 
Margaret saw instantly through the 
obvious affectation. ‘ 

“Sit down, please, Ted,” she said, 
very quietly. 

“Ted,” she .went on, “I wanted you 
to come here because I am confront- 
ed with the biggest crisis of my life. 
There isn’t anybody else but you on 
whom I can call.” 

“Why. Margaret,” he replied, and 
he could not fight back the tender- 
ness from his tone, “you know there 
isn’t anybody who would do more for 
you—if he could—than I.” 

“There is no one who can do ko 
much. I have been to Tom—but he 
has his work, and his great trouble, 
and he must take care of Susan ani 
share with her everything—you see, 
he can’t help me—much. There are 
lawyers—but I’m only a woman, and 
not very old or experienced: How do 
I know whom to trust? How do I 
know which one is square and which 
one will mislead me?” : 

“Of course,” began Acres, consci- 
entiously, “there are some very_fine 
and reliable men in the law. I have 
no doubt I could help you find— 

“Oh, Ted, Ted,” she cried, “I don’t 
want to depend on lawyers. They 


haven’t any personal interest in: my 
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affairs. I’ve got ever so many mil- 
lions of dollars that I—I want to get 
rid of—” 

“Get rid of?” : 

“Yes, or else handle them in some 
way so that they won’t go on doing 
harm. I find I’m responsible for the 
lives and welfare of thousands and 
thousands of people, mostly poor peo- 
ple, and first I've got to provide the 
welfare; they’ve never had any, that 
I can discove->.” 

“Your experience tn social work,” 
again began Acres. He was doing his 
best, trying to act like a sane person. 
He was clamping down his nerves, as 
many as he could get hold of. He 
was like a man trying to force a 
bunch of barbed wires into a paper 
bag, or endeavoring to thread a nee- 
die that is frayed at the end. “Your 
experience in social work ought to 
help—” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” cried Mar- 
garet. “This is serious—so _ serious 
that—I—” 

She blushed furiously, and Ted, 
whose intuition told him exactly what 
was coming, saw the great light that 
shone from her gypsy brown eyes, 
and yearned to her so that a tremen- 
dous ache caught him by the heart— 
but he held on to something which 
he supposed to be his self-control, but 
which was really the arms of his 
chair. 

“Ted, why didn’t you propose to 
me the other day—when I—gave you 
the chance?’’ 

Acres tried to speak, and felt chok- 
ingly that he couldn't, and tried again, 
and managed to say, 

“Because—because—I couldn't.” 


When Woman Proposes 


His voice sounded like that of 
another man, with a bad cold. He 
trembled. 

“Why not?” 

“I—I couldn’t. I’m a very—very 
poor young doctor—without anything 
but my hands and my brain—and that 
isn’t very much use, I’m afraid. I’m 
no good, Margaret, in lots of ways. 
I've done some clever tricks in sur- 
gery—just sleight-of-hand that’s all— 
I've found out some things about 
nerves—that my own are all tied up 
in knots for one thing—I don’t earn 
enough to pay my  bills—well not 
much more—and I’m stuck-up and 
pompous and conceited or have been 
until now—and I’m not only not good 
enough to brush your clothes but 
you're also a very rich woman and I— 
I—said I'd never marry a girl for her 
money—” 

“Why Ted” cried Margaret, “what 
does all this mean? I never heard 
you say silly things. I thought you 
were one of the sanest, most balanced 

“Balanced? I’m fit for a madhouse 
this minute.” 

“Oh, Ted, Ted, please. 
Ted, don’t you love me? 
you—”’ 

“Love you!” cried Acres in tones 
that vibrated with feeling. “Love 
you! What do you think I am, a man 
of ice, or—or lead? 
to tell you, but now that you ask it, 
I'm -perfectly frank in saying that I 
am absolutely crazy about you. But 


Dear, dear 
I thought 


“Then, Ted, why don’t you propose 
to me?” 

“T can’t, I tell you!”’ 

“Then I'll propose to you. I love 
you, Ted, and I’ve just got to have 
you—I can’t live without you. There, 


isn’t that a horrid, immodest, suf- 
frage-y thing to say?” 
“T can’t, Margaret, I can’t.” The 


man buried his face in his hands and 
rocked to and fro, writhing like one 
in great’ pain. 

“But I need you—there’s sO much 
that I must do that I can’t do alone. 
Ted, I’ve just got to have a husband; 
Tom says so, too. But if you won't 
take me what shall I do? I don't 
want anyone else. Oh, Ted, Ted, if 
you love me—” 

The man rose suddenly to- his feet, 
made a step forward, hands  out- 
stretched as if to take her at her word; 
but his face was pallid, his eyes wide 
and pitiful, like those of one who begs 
for mercy; he tried to speak, but his 
lips seemed dry and incapable of 
forming words. Then he turned and 
ran pell-mell from the house and 
jumping into his runabout, made off 
down the street as if pursued. 

Margaret went slowly up to her 
room. There she sat down on the 
edge of her bed, and a thought came 
to her—a coward thought, that beat 
upon her, and hurt her, and kept 
coming back to taunt and-wound her 
again and again. 

“I wonder if it’s the kind of money 
—I wonder if it isn’t that it’s sueh 
dirty, dirty stuff. Ted’s so fastidious—- 
and honest—and stubborn. I wonder if 
somebody else can’t be stubborn too. 
I wonder.” . 

The gypsy brown eyes flashed black 
as coal. She was the daughter of old 
Pirate Lake, after all; and people had 
said he usually got: what. he went- 
after. tA 7 
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For the Children 











A Song of Summer 





’ A little song of summer 


Goes singing in my breast; 

Of birds and bees and leafy trees, 
And red clouds in the west; 

Of roses sweetly blooming, 
And winds that idly roam; 

Of dell and dale and fen and vale 
And sights and scenes of home. 


A little prayer of summer 
Goes throbbing through my soul, 
For moths awing, and wayside spring 
In mossed and rocky bowl; 
For fields of blooming clover; 
For meads where cattle roam, 
And skies of blue and friends long true, 
And mother-love and home. 
[L. M. Thornton. 


Letters from the Young Folks 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I enjoy reading the letters from the boys 
and girls. I am in the fourth grade. My 
mother teaches school. I have a-little sister 
and her name is Melrose. She is three years 
old. I am eight years old. I wipe the dishes 
and feed the chickens.—[Florence Warwick, 
New York. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I am 10 years old. I go to school every 
day. I am in the fifth grade. have a 
younger brother. My father takes the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist and I often read the letters 
from the children. I have a Scotch Collie and 
a tiger kitten. The dog’s name is Prince and 
the cat’s name is Tiger.—[Kenneth Stoyer, 
Pennsylvania. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

My father takes the American Agriculturist. 
I am eight years old. I have one sister; her 
name is Charlotte. I have one dog. I har- 
rowed papa’s corn ground myself this spring 
—18 acres. My papa is crippled and I have to 
help him do everything I am big enough to do. 
We have an auto. I enjoy riding in it,—{John 
W. Dyer, Maryland. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

As I saw all the other beys and girls writ- 
ing to American Agriculturist, I thought I 
would write, too. My father takes the paper 
and we all like it very much. We have four 
horses, two pigs, 10 cows, five yearlings, two 
calves and some chickens. I milk four cows 
and take care of the chickens. I have four 
sisters and. two brothers. I am 15 years old. 
This is my first letter to American Agricul- 
turist.— [Loretta Geise, New York. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I live on a farm. I am 11 years old, and 
in the seventh grade. I have three brothers 
and one sister; their names are Reuben, Fred, 
Clyde and Ruth. I have a goose, but it has 
no name. We have two horses and two colts. 
I ride the horses down to water sometimes. 
Their names are Nellie, Fannie, Cricket and 
Arrow.—{Opal Smith, Ohio. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

“My father takes the American Agriculturist. 
I am seven years old. I have three pet cats, 
whose names are Tom, Mattie and Christopher. 
I like to play with my pets. I have three 
brothers and one sister. I like to go to 
school.—[Gladys Byrnside, West, Virginia. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

My father takes the American Agriculturist. 
I like to read the letters from the boys and 
girls. I am 12 years old. We have 14 cows, 
three horses and two pigs on our farm. I 
have a small garden of my own. This is my 
first letter to the American Agriculturist and 
I hope it will be printed.—[Mildred Klein, 
New York. 





Answers to Drop-Letter Puzzle 
[See last week’s paper.] 
Answer: 1, Hose, hoe; 2, swing, 
wing; 3, beast beat; 4, strap, trap; 5, 
spat, pat; 6, nest, net; 7, stop, top. 


ADICTUBEIN THE SMOKE 


BY WALTER. WELLMAN 
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‘Hello Boys! Just Look at This! 
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When You're Tired 


and need the invigora- 
tion of a_well-flavored, 
full-bodied hot cup, 
there's nothing superior 
to 


Postum Cere 


Deliciotis and healthful, 
it supports and cheers 
with its refreshing good- 
ness, and it is an eco- 


nomical table drink as 


well. 
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At Grocers. 
Two sizes, usually sold at 15c and 25c 
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SUMMIT PIPELESS 


FURNACE 


Entire house evenly heated by one register—no 
pipes, Floor drafts done away with by special 
Summit installation with cold air returns. 
Simple to install in new or old building, fits 
any cellar or small excavation. Saves’ fuel— 
easy to run. Suitable for houses, churches, 
schools, shops, etc. 

Write Us Direct for Name of Nearest Dealer 


Summit Foundry Company 
GE N N.Y. 





















HING’S OWN STORY 


ICTORIAL HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD WAR 


A fascinating, true story, beautiful cloth bound book 
of 514 pages. Price only $3.00 postpaid, or will be sent 
c. O. D. delivered to your home by mail. 10% off 
for cash with order. 
SPECIAL OFFER—For a short time we include 
with each book a 16 x 26-inch high-class art 
Picture of Joha J. Pershing—FREE 
Write quick if you want this splendid picture, given 
free with each book. Send for the book teday to 
L. McCARTHY, Chester, Pa. 


TAUGHT 
IN YOUR HOME FREE 
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MUSIC 
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ov Cam OA Musa q 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, , Bte. Beginner 
or advanced players. One lesson weekly. lustrations make 
everything — Only expense about 2c per day to cover cost of 
portage and music owe rite for FRE: booklet which expiaine 
everything in full. 
American School of Music, 65 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago 











Booklet free. Highest 
references. Best results. 


PATENTS siren bern 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 624 F. St. 
~ WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PLANT THE BEST OF EVERYTHING. 

CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER 

S and CELERY. See prices in 
Farmers’ Exchange Column. 

F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, CHESTER, N. J. 





Your Choice! | 


P | 

ify .69 | 
Pay on 
Arrival | 














When You Answer 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Be Sure to Mention 
American 
Agriculturist 


The American Agricul- 
turist Guarantee, now rep- 
resented by The National 
Farm Power Emblem, pro- 
tects your interest at all 
times. When you write 
our advertisers just say I 
saw your advertisement in 
the Old Reliable Orange 
Judd American Agricul- 
turist. ie 


NOME 2... cnccacescssseveses reverses 
Address .....--. » 
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Yo the Night 
BY WALTER G. DOTY 


Give me of thy calm, O ee 
Soothe all care to slee; 

I am vexed with life a light ; 
Lull me in thy deep. 


Still the braggart, strident cries 
That the day has known; 

Let me glimpse thy mysteries 
Dreamers see alone. 


Hush my heart and let it rest 
Patient, unafraid, 

On thy star-bejewelled breast 
Let my soul be laid. 


After all the deep unease, 
Passion, grime and pain, 

Grant me of thy wondrous peace; 
Give me strength dgain. 


Baby’s “Tummy 





BY DR ELEANOR MELLEN 

ABIES are as well as their tum- 
B mies. There are a few excep- 

tions, just about enough to 
prove the rule, Sometimes a baby is 
suffocated, burned to death, has 
pneumonia or infantile paralysis, or 
tumbles out of the crib and breaks 
its neck—but the majority, the very 
great and overwhelming majority of 
babies that depart this life do so be- 


cause things went wrong inside their 
“tummies.” 

People are fond of saying that ba- 
bies bring mother-love with them. I 
dare say that is true. But does the 
most sentimental and let-well-enough- 
alone person claim that they bring 
mother-knowledge with them also? I 
doubt it. How can anybody expect 
that an inexperienced girl, only a few 
years from school and her own child- 
hood, should know- how to feed and 
eare for a baby—unless she trains 
herself for it? 

Please do 
mothers and 
me, The phrases 
“They had none of this nonsense 
about ‘infant feeding’ and ‘modified 
milk’ and ‘time-tables for feeding’ and 
all this new-fangled folderol. They 
had big families and they brought 
them up in old-fashioned ways and 
they seemed to live all right. I guess 
what was good enough for them is 
good enough for us.” 

(You do not feel this 
candles and electricity, 
and coal ranges, but 
that.) 

I have heard 
and their families 
I have roamed in 
cemeteries, and 


not quote our grand- 
great-grandmothers to 
run like this: 


way about 
brick ovens 
never mind 


about our ancestors 
many times. Also, 
the old neglected 
seen stone after 
stone, testifying to the pitiful little 
lives that did not “live all right.” 
The modern idea is that it is wiser 
and better for all concerned to raise 
a few children to be healthy men 
and women and good citizens of the 
land in which they dwell, than to 
start a big flock, half or more of 
whom die within a few years of 
birth, from the ignorance of the 
mothers 

Harsh 
You all 
baby's 
ond summer 
or dangerous 
seventeenth, or 
mers of life. 
made it so 
every mother’s 
and foreboding, 
of food. New 
tions find their 


language? But sadly true. 
know the bugaboo of the 
“second summer.” The sec 
should be more trying 
than the tenth or the 
any of the other sum- 
The reason that has 
grewsome as to focus 
eye on it in dread 
is mainly a matter 
and strange concoc- 
way into baby's stom- 
ach, and the stomach, which is the 
whole center of being to baby, re- 
bels. Consequently, all baby’s world 
is turned upside down, and if adjust- 
ments are not made with great 
promptness, baby departs. And we 
charge it to the “second summer.” 
In the last decade, the govern- 
mentS of all the civilized countries 
have been spending millions of dol- 
lars to find out the best way to take 
care of babies. They have started 
with the start of the baby, seeking 
just the best things to do for the 
mother-to-be, and they have followed 
along with every little detail of the 
baby’s life, housing, clothing, but most 
of all, feeding. Even during the 
world war their work went steadily 
on. Our government was no lacgard 
in the group, but has published some 
wonderful leaflets and pamphlets. 
These are free to any mother who 
will write and ask for them. We all 
help to pay for them in our taxes 
You need not even inclose a stamp. 
Just your address, sent to the “Chief, 
Children’s Bureau, Devartment of 
Libor, Washington, D C,” and a re- 
quest for, let us say, “Infant Care.” 
That is a pamphlet containing most 
valuable information, some illustra- 
tions, a time-table for feedings, and 
directions for preparing infant’s food 
for different ages. 
gut you do not need it because 
vou nurse your baby? Very good. 
Splendid. But you do not propose 
to nurse her forever, I presume? Do 
you know just the best and safest 
and most convenient way to wean 
her and what foods to give her dur- 


ing the transition months? This book 
will tell you. 
her little 
having them. 
day. 


tell you what to do for 
uosets, and how to avoid 
Petter send for it to- 
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Home and Family 


Good health and suggestions for the housekeeper 
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Keeping Young After Forty 
BY M. E. HALSTED 
VERY woman should wish to 


E live to be eighty or ninety, and 

be attractive all the way. Even 
if she has not thought much about it 
up to farty, or if she has thought too 
much about it and tried everything 
everybody told her, there are still 
simple things any woman anywhere 
can do to improve herself, body and 
mind, and thus hold back the rav- 
ages of years. 

Nature is more than good to us; we 
abuse her’ and still she holds out 
gifts But in this hurry age we don’t 
see the plain, nearby common sense 
benefits, we reach for the big, bright 
chrysanthemum and miss the sweet 
violet at our feet. 

But oh, how we hate to grow old, 
stiff and wrinkled, and wear false 
hair and high-necked gowns! Some- 
thing slips away from us when these 
uncomfortable evidences appear; our 
courage, enthusiasm and optimism 
ooze away. 

The trouble is, we 
old-and accept our limitations as a 
mantle from Heaven suiied to our 
years, instead of cherishing the fact 
that we are only as old as we feel, 
and by easy means can feel young 
and remain attractive. 

Cosmetics, hair dyes and beauty ap- 
plications are for the moment only 
and sadly hasten ravages of time, but 
one can by natural methods treat the 
hair, skin, feet and figure and be com- 
fortable, charming and efficient to a 
good old age. 

The Hair—Gray hair alone cannot 
make one look old. Its softening ef- 
fect obscures sharyening features and 
adds grace, but when the hair turns 


expect to grow 


gray before forty or falls out, the 
sealp is badly t.ourished or pores 
clogged. 


Most women think the panacea for 
all hair troubles is shampooing, but 
too frequent washing takes away the 
natural oil and ‘ npoverishes. If you 


would rather have your hair grow on 
your head than take it from the bu- 
reau drawer and pin it on, you will 
wash it but.once a month, unless ex- 


posed to extra dirt and dust, but you 
will massage the scalp every night 
with “rm pressure of finger tips. 


Even three minutes of this care daily 
will make a great difference in a 
short time. Brush well, letting the 
dead hairs come out cheerfully, for 
you will have plenty more live. ones. 
Wash your Lrush once a week, sous- 
ing bristles in ammonia water, then 
rinsing in clear. 

The night before washing the hair 
rub castor oil well into scalp, and 
you will be pleased with results. 

The Skin—A good complexion is 
largely a maiter of eating and exer- 
cise; not what you put on your fae, 
but what you put in your stomach, 
and what the body eiiminates. A 
glance at some faces tells us at once 
the person eats too much or difficult 
combinations. If this has gone on to 
the age of forty, poisons have accu- 
mulated, and all the pores of the 
body are having a hard time. What 
the overtaxed system can no longer 
take care of we call rheumatism, 
gout, auto-intoxication, gastric ulcers, 
cancer—the string of diseases sadly 
prevalent after forty. 

Look about among your friends; 
nearly all of them have indigestion, 
no matter by what pet’ name they 
call it. 

Cultivate self-control and a relish 
for natural food simply prepared. 
Eat vegetables, coarse grains, nuts, 
fruit and milk, and drink two glasses 
of water upon rising and retiring and 
between meals, and get plenty of out- 
door air into your langs. Rub the 
body with coarse towels and massage 
the face and throat with good cold 
cream. You will be repaid for this 
common sense care by a clear skin 
with a tinge of color money cannot 
buy. 

The Feet—The necessary exercise 
is frequently impossible because corns, 
caMlouses or bunions disable. Be sure 








Boudoir Cap 


Ch chain; sc, 
single crochet; de, double crochet. ] 


A half yard of ribbon 
about 7% inches wide, and 
crochet cotton No 30 are 
needed to make this very 
pretty cap. Rose colored rib- 
bon was used and ecru cot- 
ton. Do the crochet with a 
fine steel hook, working as 
follows: 

Ch 8, join, 
ring. Join 

2d round—l se in first 
stitch. 5 de in next, and re- 
peat around. Catch to first 
sc. 


{ Abbreviations: 


ch 3, 16 de ia 


87 r-und—Ch 7, * 
center of first shell, ch 3, 
de in next se, ch 3, and 
repeat from * around, join- 
ing in fourth stitch of 
starting ch. ake 3 se over 
each ch all around, then 1 
se in esch se with 1 ch 
after every third sc, then 
another round worked in 
seme way, but with 2 
stitches in each ch, and still 
another round, but with 4 
stitches in each ch. 

8th round—5 se in each ch 
loop, 3 ch between loops. 

9th round—A shell of 2 
de, 2 ch, 2 de over each ch 
loov, and between shells 
make 2 ch, se in center sc 
of preceding round, 2 ch. 

10th round—Se in center | 
of shell, ch 5, 1 de each over 
next 2 ch loops, ch 5, and | 
repeat from beginning | 
around 

11th round—De in se, ch 


ce in 














2. de in center of 5-ch, ch 2, 

‘e between 2 de, ch 2, de in 
center of next 5-ch, ch 2, and reveat from be- 
ginning around 

12th round—Make 2 ch and 1 de alternately 
until 7 holes have been worked: 2 de in next 
hole, de in next de, and repeat from beginning 
around. This begins the filet crochet figures. 

18th round—5 holes over center 5 holes be- 
tween firures: 2 de in hole before figure, de in 
each de, 2 de in hole after ficure. 

14th round—2 de in center hole between 
figure, 1 hole, 7 de along, 1 hole, 7 de, 1 hole, 
and reneat from beginning around. 

15th round—Over 4 de between figures work 
as fol'o-s: De in first de. 2 de each in next 
2 de, 1 de in next de; make 2 holes as usual, 
1 de eech in next 8 de, 5 de in center hole of 
fienre, 1 ‘de each in next 4 de, 2 holes, and 
repeat from beginning around. 

16th round—1 de each in 6 de between 
figures ; 4 holes along round, skipping only 1 
de in making last hole: de in de before cen- 
ter of figure, 2 de in center de, de in next de; 
make 4 holes, skipping only 1 de for first 
hole, and repeat from beginning around. 

17th round—6 de over 6 de between figures; 
9 holes along round, and repeat from be- 
ginning around. 

18th round- + +9 6 de between figures make 
$8 de, ch 2, 3 de; 4 holes along round, 5 de 
in next hole (center of figure) de in next de, 
4 holes, and reveat from beginning around. 

19th round—Over 6 de between figures make 
1 hole, working de to close it over 2-ch, ? é 
de in same place, 5 holes along round, 7 





over 7 de, 4 holes, repeat from beginning 
around. 

20th round—Over 6 de between figures make 
1 hole, ch 2, de in center space, ch 2, de in 
next de, 5 holes along round, 7 de over 7 de, 
4 holes, repeat from beginning around. Wo 
1 round all holes, 1 Pi of 3 se in each 
hole, another round all holes. 

24th round—3 trebles in each hole, 1 ch 
over each dc. 

25th round—Se over each ch, 4 ch between. 
Make another round of ch loops, working sc 
in center of loops of preceding round, and 
fasten off. 

A round piece is made in this way for each 
side of the cap, and the sides of the ribbon 
gathered to two-thirds of its circumference. 
Then one end of the ribbon is gathered to 
fit the neck, and both neck and forehead ends 
of the ribbon finished with a band of tatting 
worked as follows: 

Two threads are needed for the tatting, a 
spool and a shuttle thread. Midway between 
them make a ring, over it working 4 ds and 
1 picot alternately, until] there are 16 ds in 
ring. raw uv, -turn, and over the spool 
thread make 2 ds, = 1 picot and 1 ds until 
5 picots have ay made, with 2 ds sfter last. 
Turn and repeat from beginning, catching the 
first picot of each new ring to the final picot 
of preceding ring, until sufficient lencth has 
been made. Then make another length in 
same way, catch center pieot of each ring to 
the center es of corresvonding ring of first 


strip.—[C. F. B. 














Crocheted Square for Pincushion 


To make this square, ch (chain) 62, dec 
(doubie crochet) in 8th st (stitch) from hook, 
*ch 2, miss 2, d c in next, repeat this o m 
(open mesh) from * 8 times, d ¢ in each of 
next 3 st (making sm or solid mesh), 7 o m, 
ch 5, turn (the same at end of each row). 
Second row—D c in 2d dc (same at beginning 
of each row), 12 0 m, 1s m, 50m. Third 
row—-Ten o m, 1 s m, 7 m. Fourth row— 
Three o m, 2s m, 70 m, sm,50m. Fifth 
row—Nine o m, 1s m, 40m, 1s m, 3 o m 
Sixth row—Five o m, 18 m, l om, 38 m 
(10 dc),20m,1sm,50m. Seventh row— 
Seven o m, 5 s m (16 d a 60m. Consult 
pattern for remaining rows. 

Make 3 s ¢ in each space around, then 8 c 
in 3 s c of o m next to corner, s c ins c of 
next 2 spaces, *ch 3, d c in s c over next dc, 
ch 4, dc in same st, ch 3, s c in 8 c¢ over 
next d c, sc in s c over next 2 spaces, repeat 
from * around.—[B, A. W. 





the shoe is right, snug at heel and 
ankle and roomy at toes, then if a 
joint shows irritation, cover with 
mole skin obtainable at your drug 
store, and keep in place with little 
strips of adhesive. If the feet are 
rubbed with vaseline daily there will 
be no callouses. 

For burning and swelling, add a 
tablespoon of epsom salts to foot 
bath, and thus draw out the poisons 
making the trouble. 

If extremely tired all over, use am- 
monia in the water and fill tub to 
knees. 

The Figure—Preserve your figure 
by the following exercises taken at 
open window. Thev will overcome the 
tendency to stoop and _ protruding 
abdomen, and will give you poise: 

1—Stretch arms out straight in 
front, close fists as over a pair of 
reins, fill the lungs and pull in those 
imaginary steeds till elbows are back 
as far as possible and diaphragm well 
up. Holding this position, rise on toes 
and walk about room. 

2—Stretch arms straight up as 
though you meant to reach the ceil- 
ing, then with knees stiff bend body 
till fingers touch the floor. Repeat 
each of these exercises ten times. 

Add to physical care the cultiva- 
tion of soul that gives charm to any 
age. Not only the eye, but every 
word and act and little mannerism 
tell us to the world, and the secret 
of this power for good or evil, at- 
tracting or repelling, is in our 
thought. 

We are what we think. Take “God 
is Love.” If we carry that thought 
into every experience, we drop all 
fear of poverty, sickness, death and 
everything destructive. Worry can 
mar the most beautiful face and 
make wrinkles faster than any out- 
ward remedy can repair. 

Be quiet’a little while each day and 


listen to God. Then the years may 
come and go, they will not touch 
your spirit. You will go on into Eter- 
nity still young. 


Helpful Hints 


A pincn of salt added to the coffee 
or postum just before serving, much 
improves the flavor.—[C. A. B. 

If the stove is rusty, remove all the 
rust possible with a stiff wire brush, 
and wash with strong vinegar before 
polishing. Then proceed as usual 

Insert part of an old broom handle- 
in the tin handle of your dustpan. 
You need not stoop then to use the 
dustpan. 

After the juice has been squeezed 
from lemons do not throw away the 
rind. This is excellent for cleaning 
brass articles of all kinds. Dip in salt 
and fine bath brick and rub briskly 
over the article. 

To ascertain whether or not water 
is fit for domestic purposes, add a few 
drops of soap and alcohol solution to 
a glassful of water. If the water is 
pure, it will continue limpid; if hard, 
white flakes will be formed. 

This is a good way to relieve and 
overcome common hoarseness: Beat 
an egg stiff with granulated sugar, and 
take a teaspoonful of this about every 
quarter hour until relieved.—[A. 





A clear conscience is a good pillow. 

The blessed work of helping the 
world forward hanpily does not wait 
to be done by perfect men. 

The beauty of the landscape dwells 
in the beholder. The man by his side 
may not recognize it. 
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For The Inner Man 


Good Things to Eat and Home Helps 





The Farmer’s Alphabet 


A is for Auto, with which to make 
speed, 
B is for Barn, for the stock and their 


Cc is for Chicken, for broilers and eggs, 
D is for Dog, so nimble on his legs. 
E is for Engine, which goes “pop-ity- 


pop! 
F is for Fields where it gathers the 
crop. ‘ 
@ is for Garden, for all sorts of seeds, 
His for Hoe, to make war on the weeds, 
I is for Insurance, on the house and 
arn, 
J is for the Joy of living on the farm. 
K is for eee, where cooking’s done 
rig 
L is for’ Eanes rn, in trim for the night. 
M is for Money, to make, save and 


spend, 
N is for Neighbor, who will make a good 
friend. 
© is for Orchard, bearing fruit to eat, 
P is for Pigs, growing hams and good 
meat. ‘ 
Q is for Quality and for Quality fine, 
B is for Roads, made better all the time. 


S is for Scales, to show the right weight, 
2 is 4 _Tele phone, quite handy every 


Uv is for, Yaete Sam, who runs the 


Vv is P Pucneahind-~all the kinds that 
there be. 

w is for Well, with good water to drink, 
x is for the X in Xtra Xpenses, I think. 
Y¥Y is for Youth, full of life and fun; 

z is for the Zeal it takes to make things 


hum. 
(William J. Burtscher 


Evaporated Fruits and Vegetables 


A Method That Is Easy, Satisfactory 
and Economical 


O YOU know that you can do 
D the evaporating of fruits and 
vegetables in the oven of an 
oil stove? I have used mine very suc- 
cessfully in the last two years. Here’s 
my way of doing it: My oil stove 
oven -is of the larger size and fits 
over two burners of the oil stove, or 
can be set on the back of the kitchen 
range with excellent results. First, I 
take a piece of heavy cardboard and 
cut the corners and turn an edge up 
all around about 1 inch, and fasten 
the corners with a piece of surgeon’s 
plaster, making each tray just fit the 
oven. I lay the;e trays over the iron 
shelves in’the oven, and am_ then 
ready for business. 

If you want to dry peas, for in- 
stance, shell and prepare them the 
same as for cold pack canning— 
blanching them about two minutes, 
then dipping in cold water and drain- 
ing. Spread the peas on the paste- 
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A Comfortable Work Garment 


Neo 2863—This makes an ideal apron dress 
for warm weather. The fulness over back 
and front is held in place by belt sections. 
For this style, gingham, seersucker, 
lawn, khaki, alpaca, drill or sateen could be 
used. It will be neat and attractive in gray 
or blue chambray with — or check Ww 4 
for trimming. The mm is cut in 
sizes: Small, 32-34; — > 36-38 ; larwe, 
40-42; extra large, 44-46 inches bust 
ure. "A medium size requires about 5% 9 
of 36-inch material. 














A Comfortable House Sack 


No 2870—This is good for lawn, percale, 
linen, crepe, washable silk, dimity and batiste. 
The sleeve is cut in one with the body. The 
pattern is in four sizes: Small, 32-34; me- 
dium, 36-38; large, 40-42; extra large, 44-46 
inches bust measure. Size medium requires 
8%4 yards of 36-inch material. 





board shelves no more than half an 
inch thick, and let both burners burn 
on the oil stove about three minutes, 
after which turn off one and let the 
other burn very low, placing the cen- 
ter of oven over it,..After three 
hours take the top tray and put it 
on the bottom and the bottom tray 
on the top shelf. After another three 
hours move the center tray to the 
bottom and the bottom one to the 
center. Stir well each time. In this 
way in 12 hours or so many quarts 
of peas can be nicely dried for home 
use. Proceed the same with corn, 
first. boHing a few minutes, then 
blanching, and then cutting kernels 
off the cob. Nert winter when you 
want to use this dried corn you will 
just. need to soak it overnight and it 
will be like fresh. Be sure to keep 
the heat low enough, so the vege- 
tables will dry and not scorch. 

Blueberries plums, apples, pears and 

eachesS dry beautifully this way, and 
so do grapes. But of course one does 
not need to cook or blanch them as 
with vegetables. Péars make the 
finest dried fruit cut in eighths and 
turned every two hours. Treat ap- 
ples the same. Peaches must be just 
about ripe, but not to much so. Rub 
the outsides well to take off the fuzz. 
Split ‘and remove stone. Pears and 
apples should be peeled, but not so 
the peaches, 

If you have never tried home dry- 
ing, do give it a trial this summer. 
It saves the expense of sugar, jars 
and a lot of hot, hard work. I have 
dried string beans very _ -ccessfully, 
also parsley, chard an! celery. Cran- 
berries dry fine, and when cooked, one 
would not know the difference. I know 
people who have dried squash and 
pumpkin this way very successfully. 

After the fruit is perfectly dry, 
pack in small paper bags, putting 
these small paper bags in other larger 
bags, thus making it two thicknesses. 
Twist the tops and tie well. I find 
tin cans with covers excellent for 
peas, shell beans, etc. Dried prod- 
ucts must not be exposed to the air. 
Store in a dry place, After removing 
the dried fruit from the oven, let it 
finish drying in sunny, fresh air 
some hours, and before you put it 
away be sure that the heat is all out 
of it, or mold will form. 

It takes very little oil to run this 
sort of an evaporator—a gallon of oil 
will dry bushels of products. It does 
not give much heat and it does not 
require much attention. I expect 
later to send in some recipes for us- 
ing these dried products. I assure 
the readers that thy ar both tasty 
ond economical.—[Mrs Bessie Cole. 





I find a chamois fine for washing 
windows. It is so much quicker, as it 
requires no wiping with a cloth, there 
is no lint, and it gives the glass a fine 
polish. —f{Mrs la P. 


A delicious pudding may be made 
by combining a plain cornstarch 
blanc mange with a flavored gelatin. 
Only half the usual quantity of sugar 
is needed and no eggs or flavoring.— 
(Mrs H. F. G. 





You smack your lips over it, 
because you like its taste, its 
quality, its genuine sratifi- 
cation. It satisfies thirst. 


Demand the genuine by full name 
—nicknames encourage substitution 


THE Coca-CoLa Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 








EW PERFECTION 


‘OIL CO STOVES — 


Saves Timeand Workin Over 3,000,000 Homes 


Why don’t you escape the drudgery of tending coal and wood 
fires—handling heavy fuel—clearing out ashes? 

New Perfection Oil Cookstoves turn kerosene oil into smokeless, odor- 
less heat driven directly against the utensil—not into the kitchen—much 
or little as needed. The flame stays where set-—like gas for convenience 
and kitchen coolness. All sizes, 1-2-3-4 burners—with or without oven. 


The New Perfection Water Heater supplies hot water for all purposes. 
Ask to see it. 

For best results use SoCOny Kerosene. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
Principal Offices: New York Albany Buffalo Boston 


Aloo PURITAN Cook Stoves 
—the best Shert chimney stove 














For Your Protection Always: Mention 
A. A. When Writing Advertisers 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING. 
and CELERY oar a ty my 
or prices 
—_ Fey 


F. W. ROCHELLE & & SONS, —s N. J. 





50% Off 


Standard TIRES 


No Money Down! 


Why pay higher prices when you can 
buy standard tires direct from us 
at a saving of more than half? 
Standard make used tires In good 
condition, when rebuilt by expert 
tire makers, give wonderful satis- 
faction. All tires selected by our 
own experts. Send no money with 
your order. Just state number and 
sizes wanted Do not confuse our 
tires with the double tread tires 
which are sewed. 


See These Prices 
—Less Than Half! 
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x 
o ‘Xx t 


~+.%.%.%.7% 
a LI ore". 
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al. Examine the tires 
want, return them at our expense 


we will at ence refund your money. 


Could enzo Bee be mene fair? Your big chance to cut 
our tire t right in twol State size pastes 


Whether Clincher, Straight Side, Non-Skid or Plain. 
Write today. Immediate shipment. 

MITCHELL TIRE & RUBBER Co., 
215 E. 39th St. Dept. 45 Chicago 


— 





. Prevent crop 
failure. Re- 
claim aban- 
doned land. 
Get my intro- 
ductory offeron 


Write for FREE Farm Ditcher, Terracer 
Book and Prices and Road Grader 
All-steel — Adjustable — Reversible—No wheels, 
levers or cogs to get out of fix. Cuts new farn 
ditches or cleans old ones to 4 feet deep— 
grades roads—builds farm terraces, dykes 

and levees. Does work of 100 men Every 

farm needs one. Send your name. 


Owensbora Sitcher & Grader Co., inc. 
Box 552 Owensboro, Ky. 





MINERALS 
HEAVE ears 
COMPOUND 


CURES 
HEAVES 


83 Package 
guerantecd to give 
safistaction or 

money ro 


Booklet 
Free 


NEGLECT 


Will Ruin 
Your Horse \ 


MIAERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 451 Fourth Ave., Pitteburg, Pa 





THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL 


has become so popular in ite first four yeare th 
thousands have = called for to replace, on their 
old towers, other makes of mills, and to replace, at 
small cost, the gearing of the easlier 
Aermotors, making them self-oil- 
ing. Its enclosed motor 
keeps in the oil and 
kéeps out dust and 
rain. The Splash Oil- 
ing System constantly 
floods every bearing with oil, pre- 
venting wear and enabling the 
mill to pump in the lightest breeze. 
The oi eupply i is renewed once a year. 
Double Gears are used, en carryin) 
We make poling Engines. | Wnpe, Tanks, 
Water Supply Frame Saws, 


Write AERMOTOR to. 2500 Twellth St, Chicago 


“TIRES it 


LESS 
qqnacle 2 wae 0 atts obtain hi 
tal you. Freshly mad e tires, every one 


. 
: 
a 
‘GUARANTEED 6000 MILES + 
(No ane) All sizes, nen-ebid or plain. H 
prepaid on appro’ This sav- . 

ing on guaranteed pap he will open 
FJ youreyes. State size tires used. : 

SERVICE AUTO Ae pntmneny CO. 
958 Traders Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
=e e Gate nese ZT aes eww re = = 


z half hg load. 
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WELL *?avs® WELL 


Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 
terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 


Write fer Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 














Pin This ‘raz2ct 'iiseuittsd X3enK5 | 
rTiferry it Guarantees you the full benefits of i 
THB NATIONAL 
FARM POWER EMBLEM 
which represents the Iron-Clad 
American Agriculterist Guarantee 











FIELD NOTES 


five Sroca Fim Remacecntarive 
CTHAN A. HUTCHINGS 








Reduced Rates on Show Stock 


Horsemen throughout the United 
States who contemplate exhibiting at 
fall fairs will be gratified to learn 
that the United States railroad ad- 
ministration has recently issued rules 
effectife Mi: 15, 1919, governing the 
handling of exhibits for expositions 
and fairs whereby live stock chiefly 
valuable for breeding, racing, show 
purposes and other special uses will 
be granted what amounts to a half 
rate in making the fair circuit. This 
applies to horses, cattle, sheep and 
swine. The rules stipulate that when 
exhibited at one exposition or fair, 
and then returned direct to point of 
origin, said live stock will be carried 
at full tariff rates going and free re- 
turning. if returned within 30 days 
after the close of the exposition or 
fair at which they are exhibited and 
the bill of ladine therefor is accom- 
panied bv certificate of the secretary 
of such exposition that such articles 
were exhibited and have not changed 
ownership. This will apply where 
exhibitors make only one fair. 

The rules further provide’ that 
when moving over a circuit of expo- 
sition or fairs. the articles will be 
way-billed at the regular tariff rate 
to each voint of exhibition, and at the 
each fair, on presentation of 
a certificate from the secretary of 
the fair that such articles were ex- 
hibited thereat and that no change 
of ownership has occurred, the in- 
bound charges will be reduced to 
half of the tariff rates, and when re- 
shipped from the last point of exhi- 
bition to the original point of ship- 
ment via direct routes and the bill 
of lading is accompanied by similar 
certificate from the secretary of the 
last yeor or exhibiton, one-half of 
the tariff rates will be applied on 
fina] shipment home. /-/This per- 
exhibitors of pure-bred live 
single fair or a cir- 
cuit of fairs at one-half the cost 
heretofore encountered, for the ma- 
jority of shippers, particularly horse- 
men, have had to pay full fare, both 
going and returning, in years gone 
bv 


close of 


this 
mits all 
stock to make a 


The “ioker” in the rules is a stip- 
ulation that the animals will be car- 
ried at this reduced rating only when 
carriers’ liabilitv is limited to certain 
specified valuations, to wit, $150 on 
horses, 875 on bulls, etc, down the 
line. This will make it necessary for 
shippers either to run their own risk 
of loss or carry insurance on 
exhibition stock in some of 
the regular insurance companies, 
but it will be far cheaper to insure 
exhibition animals and thereby take 
advantage of the reduced rates than 
to pay full freight rates going and 
returning. All shippers should pro- 
ceed at once to see that their men in 
charge of exhibits have copies of 
the freight tariff giving full details, 
to wit, Boyd’s No 145 showing rules 
governing the handling of exhibits 
for expositions and fairs, Page 5. Any 
local railroad agent can obtain this 
for shippers.—[Wayne Dinsmore. 


Constitution and Care Count 


The pure-bred Guernsey herd of 42 
head, belonging to Lewis A. Toan of 
Triple Oaks farm, Perry, N Y, were 
recently tested for tuberculosis for 
the first time, and with fine results. 
Twenty-six head on the first farm 
were pronounced by the veterinary 
free from this disease. Of the 16 
head on the further farm, but three 
were pronounced suspicous. These 
three are being kept separate, to be 
again tested with tuberculin at the 
end of 0 days. 

Considering the 
the first time the 


fact that this is 
herd was ever test- 
ed, the showing is especially good. 
Mr Toan considers the good results 
due to the fact that the herd is given 
plenty of fresh air, and no animals 
except herd bulls have been pur- 
chased or allowed on the farm in the 
past 12 years. Incidentally, this prac- 
tice of raising young stock and buy- 
ing only herd bulls has resulted in the 
herd being free from contagious 
abortion 

The entire herd, except the herd 
bulls, are the progeny of one foun- 
dation cow, Miss Monroe 24d, a large, 
deep-bodied cow of great vitality and 
a heavy producer. She lived to be 
over 19 years old, producing six heif- 
and one bull in the last eight 
years Her first daughter was alive 
at 18. Charles H. Toan, deceased, 
started with this cow as a calf nearly 
ago, gradually weeding out 
pure breds which did not 
his standard. Counting 
2a as the first genera- 
at Triple Oaks 


ers 


23 years 
grades or 
come up to 
Miss Monroe 
tion, there are now 


the following pure-bred females: 
Five of the second generation, 10 of 
the third, nine of the ‘fourth, 10 of 
the fifth, seven of the sixth, and one 
of the seventh. 

Miss Monroe zd, the foundation 
cow, was a sister of Lena Monroe, 
with an A R record of 10,130 pounds 
of milk, 543 pounds of fat; Cynthia 
Monroe with an A R record of 10,- 
425 pounds of milk, 477 pounds of 
fat; Lofty’s Isabella with an A R rec- 
ord of 8637 pounds of milk, 568.57 
pounds of fat; and Lofty’ s Margaret 
with an A R record of 7567 pounds 
of milk and 416.8 pounds of fat. 

Eleven of the older cows at Triple 
Oaks were sired by Tony of Maple- 
hurst, out of Clover Leaf of Willow 
Bank, with an A R record of. 8659.6 
pounds of milk and 469 pounds of 
fat. One daughter, Alice of Bon 
Ayre, recently completed an A R 
records in class A of 9765.7 pounds 
of milk and 566.1 pounds of fat. It 
is planned to enter seven other 
daughters this year. 

The senior herd bull is Reservation 
Chesterfield by King’s Vanguard, a 
son,of Ne Plus Ultra. His dam, Mig- 
nonette of Maple Row, with an AR 
record of 11,247 pounds of milk and 
604 pounds of fat, traces on her 
dam’s side to similar foundation stock 
as Miss Monroe 2d. Dr C. F. Mignin 
of Castile, near Perry, N Y, has bred 
up a herd of over 30 females frow 
one foundation cow, Duchess of 
Maple Row. Dr Mignin’s senior herd 
sire, Reservation Pioneer, is an own 
brother of Reservation Chesterfield. 

The two farms have recently pur- 
chased jointly Beacon Hill King, by 
Blood Royal, whose dam, Golden Las- 
sie of Paxtang, with a record of 715 
pounds of fat, has made a name for 
herself in the Guernsey world. Bea- 
con Hill King’s dam, Rose Queen of 
Onunda, is one of the best daughters 
of Ne Plus Ultra, making an A R 
record at two years, seven months of 
12,594 pounds of milk and 5S7 pounds 
of fat. 


Famous Bull to Chile 

Oliver Cabana, Jr, of Pine Grove 
farms, Elma, N Y, recently sold the 
Holstein bull, Major Rag Apple, to 
Senor Enrique Matte of Santiago, 
Chile, the transaction being made by 
eablegram. The sire of this bull is 
Rag Apple Korndyke Sth, who now 
has 47 A R O daughters, two pass- 
ing the 40-pornd mark and 26° over 
20 pounds. ‘he dam of Major Rag 
Apple is Fairview Jessie Korndyke, 
who has a record of 30.9 pounds of 
butter, and is the daughter of the 
great Pontiac Korndyke.. The com- 
bination of blood lines in this bull 
make him a desirable addition to the 
steins females and high class bulls 
herd of Senor Matte, who has im- 
ported a number of good. record Hol- 
into Chile. 


Full of Promise 

Benjamin B. McFadden of the 
McFadden stock farm, near Apa- 
lachin, N Y, owns a son of Sir Abbe- 
kerk Hengerveld Korndyke and has 
had 18 cows freshen to this young 
bull’s service during the past spring; 
16 of the calves were heifers, which 
is a very unusual record, and if this 
bull continues to sire nearly all heif- 
er calves, he will be of considerable 
value to his fortunate owner in the 
future, 


Starting Pure-Bred Herd 

Samuel W. Patnode of Ellenburgh 
Center, N-Y, has recently purchased 
a foundation herd of pure-bred Hol- 
steins—three heifers and a young 
bull—from Arnold & Stafford of Pe- 
ru. N Y. Mr Patnode has recently 
made a success of the dairy business 
with a herd of high grades, but is 
anxious to devlop a herd of pure- 
breds. 


Public Sale Reports 


Holstein 
August 5-6—Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 


Sales Co. 
October 6- a il. Quality Holstein Co’s first 
sale. 

October — Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 


annual 

Sales Co. 
October 8-9—Chicago, Tl. Annual dairymen’s sale. 
managers. 


E. M. Hastings Co, Lacona, 
December 5-6—Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 
Sales Co. 
Shorthorn 
Stanton, Va. Augusta County Short- 
show and sa! a SF oiner, sec. 


September 5- 
horn breeders’ 
Ayrshire 


| ® - Abso- 


July 23 
lute 


Cooperstown, Iroquois Farm. 


dispersal sale. 
Hereford 


July 9 Leominster, Mass. IL. L. Richardson. 
Stock Fa 


Pines 


Berkshire 
October 25—-West Chester, Pa. C. H. Carter, 
guern farm. 


Whit- 
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[Rintatone | 
Flintstone 


Farm 


Breeders of — 
MILKINGSHORT HORN CATTLE 
BELGIAN DRAFT HORSES 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 
Try a Flintstone Sire. Grade up 
your herds. Produce Milk and 
Write for Descriptive > 
and - 
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400 Cortland County 
Cows For Sale 400 


110 Fresh cows. Try a load of these if you want milk. 


150 Cows due to calve this month and next. Good 
size and the best dairy type you ever saw. 


“70 Registered cows, fresh and due to calve soon. 
10 Registered bulls, with a lot of good breeding. 


60 Heifers. They are extra high grades. Mostly due 
to calve this spring. 


Cortland Holstein Farms 
Dept. 0. A., 203-205 Savings Bank Bidg., 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 








MAPLE LAWN FARMS HOLSTEINS 
— gl grade Holstein heifer calves 
$20 to $25; express paid in lots 
With 10 heifer calves a 
well-bred registered bull given 
free. Holsteins and satisfaction. 
We make mistakes, but we cor- 
rect them. We guarantee safe 
arrival. When a shipment goes 
wrong we make it right; you 
take no risk. Everything in 
registered and high-grade Hol- 
steins. 20 registered bulls 1 mo to 2 yrs of age. 
Write your wants. Liberty bonds accepted at par. 
Cc. W. ELLIS, JR., CORTLAND, N. Y. 





HOLSTBIN BULL CALF 

Sire, Homestead Superb Paul; he by the great sire, 
Homestead Superb, with 23 A. R. O. daughters, and 
his dam, Jessie Maida, 664.7 Ibs. milk and 31.02 Ibs, 
py 7 days; 2677.3 Ibs. milk and 126.23 Ibs, but- 

ter 30 days. Sire’s dam, Homestead Rose De Kol, 
569.2 Ibs. milk and 23.6 Ibs. butter 7 days; 2079.2 
Ibs. milk and 88.21 Ibs. butter 30 days. Dam, Tri- 
umph Canary; she by Admiral Gelsche Hamilton, 41 
A. R. O. daughters, and Hamilton Paladin Canary. 
with 3-yr.-old record of 80.6 Ibs. milk 1 day; 549.3 
Ibs. milk and 20.18 lbs. butter in 7 days. Next dam, 
Paladin Canary, 553.3 Ibs, milk and 23.04 Ibs. butter 
in 7 days. This calf is three-fourths white, a beau- 
tiful individual. Price $75 registered, transferred and 
crated. BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N. Y. 





anvancarantne 


Grade Holsteins 


A car of fresh cows and nearby spring- 
ers always on hand. Heavy producing fall 
cows in carload lots. 

MILES J. PECK 
CORTLAND, NEW YORK 


poennnnnenanniinnas men 
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James Smith & Sons 


DEALERS IN 


HIGH CLASS DAIRY COWS 


HOLSTEINS A SPECIALTY 
All cows tuberculin tested by state or federal gov't. 
Our Motto: A Satisfied Customer. 
Office and Barns, East Buffalo, N. Y. 
Office Phone Howard 344 Residence Oxford 1965 


Holsteins Wanted 


Grade 2-year-olds and young grade cows bred to 
freshen this fall; also registered, all ages. 
Address BOX 217, TULLY, N. Y. 











> BULLS READY 
For Sale Holsteins *forséavice 
10 registered females, consisting of 4 cows, one 2-year- 
old, 5 heifers 10 to 14 months old, and have a few 
heifers 3 months old. Prices right. Also have a car 
of good GRADE cows = heifers. 
J. R. 7aees, - MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 





Carload of A. R.O. HOLSTEIN Cows and Heifers 
Five yearling daughters of A. R. O. cows from a 31.7 
Ib. sire bred to a maternal brother of the world’s 
meceed junior 4-year-old, Katy Paul Burke 4467. Ten 
R.°O. cows bred to above mentioned a —— 
$id to $350 per head. $4000 takes the bunc'! 
ROYCE & TOMPKINS, BERKSHIRE. a Y. 





$100 for a yearling Holstein bull, born Aug. 29, 1917. 
Sire a 26.95-Ib. grandson of Colantha Johanna Lad 
and Tidy Abbekerk Prince. Dam a granddaughter of 
a 30-Ib. bull. Calf is nicely marked and ready for 
service. Fred Blewer, Maple Vale Farms, Owego, 
Tioga Co., N. Y. 





For Sale or 

xcharn 
Sue Percheron 
bs. 2d prize at State fair. 
| we WwW. G. COMSTOCK, 


e wr Holstein Females 
talilon, Fleur De Lis No. 81591, 1700 
Goed colts to show. A 
Clinton, N. Y. 





H. F. BULL CALF. born April 26 last; dark in 
color, but a fine calf; sire Colantha Sir Aaggie 
— No. 162572, dam K P B L Aaggie, A. R. O. 

8 years 20.305 butter. milk 400, % fat 4.061. 
& Sons. West 


First check of $50 gets him. A. W. Brown % Winfield, N.Y. 





50 OTSEGO COUNTY COWS FOR SALE. These grade 
Holsteins are due to calve in the next three months. 
They are good size and fine dairy type. If you are 
in. the market for a few cows or a carload write for 
prices. EVAN DAVIS. JR.. West Winfield, N. Y 


Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co., Inc. 
LIVERPUOL, NEW YORK 
Headquarters for Holstein pedigrees, catalogs, etc. 








Holstein & Guernsey Calves 
5 weeks old, 31-32ds_ pure, $25 each, crated for 
shipment anywhere. Liberty Bocas accepted. 

EDGEWOOD FARMS. WHITEWATER. wis. 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 








SE 


7000 to 9000 Ibs. of 


serena 


° 
Milk Yearly 

Quality of production 

and persistency of milking 

during long periods are 

well-known characteristics 

of Holsteins. Dropping her first, caif at about 

two years old, the average cow, if well cared tor 

will produce from 5000 to G000 Ibs. of milk in 

ten months, and she will increase the production 

every year until at mi turity she will give from 

10,000 to 20,000 Ibs r ar If ted to their 

ability to digest and asmiiniiada food, most 


Holsteins will exceed this production 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for our booklets—they contain much 
valuable information. 


Holstein- Friesian Association — 
of America, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 














SPRINGDALE FARMS 
Grade Holsteins 


From, 200 to 500 head always on 
hand and they are all 


FOR SALE 


Carload lots of fresh cows, springers or 
fall cows ready for shipment at any time. 


If you want extra large, fine individuals 
that are the heaviest producers obtainable, 
it will pay you to visit our farms. 

F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N. Y. 
Office 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476-M 


sussatecanniens 














Kennedy FT sdetaiae! 


12 of king 
Korndyke priced right for 
quick sale 

BEFORE BUYING, GET OUR PRICES. 


E MARTIN KENNEDY Johnstown, N. Y. 


Member Holstein-Friesian Assoc. of America 


registered en bulls, grandsons 
Sadie Vs: Will be 





‘OLSTEIN 
Bull Calf 


Grandson of the $50,000 bull; from a 25-pound 
dam. First check for $150. oo gets him. 


Cc. L. AMOS, Syracuse, N. Y. 

















HOLSTEINS 32° registered. 30 very large 
high grades due this fall. 50 
registered, 50 high-grade year- 
lings. 10 registered, 30 high- 
grade 2-year-olds due this 
fall 12 registered bulls ready 
for service. 10 registered 
heifer calves priced to sell at 
farmers’ prices. 1 Holstein 
heifer calves, 20 to 25 each ; 
express paid im lots of 5. 

JOHN C. REAGAN, - : TULLY, N. Y. 








Holstein Bull 


$150 Ready for Use 


Sire, King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke, one of the 
greatest year record sons of King of the Pontiacs. 
Dam, a 22-lb 4 yr old that produced over 80 Ibs milk 
in a day. This young bull is a nice straight individ- 
wal, light in ae > dain. sire’s dam and his 
sister average over 30 Ibs eac 
E. H. KNAPP & SON, FABIUS, N. Y. 





ui Huancenenenecennnene 





ponent 


HOLSTEINS a at t AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Brattlebore, Vermont, 
First Tuesday and Wednesday of 
every other month, Aug. 5-6; Oct. 7-8; Dec. 2-3, 
1919. Come to Brattleboro, the Holstein- 
Friesian Capital of America. 
Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Co. 


250 Chenango and Madison Co. 
REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and Springing For Sale 
These two counties are famous the world over for the 
superior individual quality of their dairy cattle. If 
you are interested in profitable producers and square 
dealing, write for prices 
BURT HAWLEY, NORWICH, CHENANGO CO., N. Y. 
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Langwater Cavalier 


His first six daughters aver- 
age 10913.2 lbs. milk and 
60834 tbs. fat. 


Average age 2 years and 6 months. 
Write us about one of his sons 


UPLAND FARMS, IPSWICH, MASS. 


Our Herd Sire Is; 


19 





sort that 
poultry raising. 


in 1200 miles, 





| POULTRE BREEDERS 


HILLPOT CHICK 


Strong healthy chicks from heavy layers. 
starts you right 
Post prepaid. 
Safe delivery guaranteed with- 

Book Free. 


THAT 
PAY 


Well bred, weil hatched—the 


in 100 50 25 
White Leghorns $14.00 $7.50 €4.00 
Brown Ds 16.00 5.50 4.50 
RK I. Reds 18.00 9.50 5.00 





STRATHGLASS 


AYRSHIRES 


possess highly approved breed characteristics 
with uniformly heavy and economical! p uc- 
ing ability. The young bulls we have for sale 
now will add quality to your herd and product. 
They are guaranteed to please. 


Strathglass Farm, Port Chester, N. Y. 





AYRSHIRE CATTLE 
(REGISTERED STOCK) 
BERKSHIRE SWINE FOR SALE 


Grade Ayrshire and Guernsey cows and heifer calves, 
large aud well marked, a speciality. Write 
CLOVERDALE STOCK FARM 


Telephone 34-Fi2 F. 4. DeHart, Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 


A number of very choice 


Res. Ayrshire Heifers |: 


apd a A-4 choice BuL L CALVES. These animals are all 
high class — ha ve lots of type, quality and breeding. 
te 7 .aes and description 
TOMPKINS F Ait 


M, Lansdale, Penn. 





CLOVER PATCH FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


herd in advanced registry; stock of all 
ages for sale. Let us know your wants; we 
can please you. 


M. W. DAVISON, 


Entire 


CANISTEO, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 
Choice Ayrshire Bulls|; 


from two months to two years old; good in- 
from our best stock. 
Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


dividuals 


Friends’ Hospital, 





OR SALE 
recisrereoD AYRSHIRE HEIFERS 
AND HEIFER CALVES 
from good producing dams. sired by Bobbie _Fin- 
layston. 19080. GEO. I. COTTON Friendship, N. Y. 








TYPE—QUALITY— 


AYRSH I R E S PRODUCTIVENESS 


AT ORCHARD HILL FARMS, CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. 
W. S. MACDONALD, SUPT. 





AUCTIONEERS 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at World’s ORIGINAL and GREATEST School and 

become independent with no capital invested Fveiy 

brench of the business taught ‘rite today for free 

catalog. CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 

JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 
20 N. Sacrameate Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 





POULTRY BREEDERS 


Look! 20’, $12 a 100 up 


8. C. White and 8. C. Brown Leghorns, $13 @ 
100; best grade stock. 20 other breeds of thorobred 
chicks. Utility and exhibition grades, $13 to $25 a 
100. Odds and ends $12 a 100. Live delivery 
guaranteed per catalogue, Chicks sent by special de- 
livery parcel post, postage PAID. Capacity 100,000 
weekly. Catalogue free. 

NABOB HATCHERIES, GAMBIER, OHIO. 








Hummer’s Famous Baby Chicks 
AT CUT PRICES 


for a limited time only, Barred Rock, $15; R. I. Reds, 
$16 per hundred; S. C. Brown Leghorn, $16; Ancona, 
$19.50: S. C. W. Leghorn, $14; prepaid by parcel 
post. They live, they grow. Live arrival. Bach week 
delivers 

E. R. Hummer & Co, R. D. 1, Frenchtown, N. J. 








ersey Bulls 


WILL een -' ot PRODUCTION OF 
R HERD 


Send for our penonctbie: circular and prices 
on bulls and bull calves, rich in the blood of 
THE CHAMPION PRODUCERS 


HOOD FARM, - LOWELL, MASS. 


Jersey BULL CALVES 





SIRED BY POGIS 99 OF HOOD FARM ISTH, 

and out of high producing dams, at farmers’ — 
° ECCLESTON, MD. 

Carlisle Farm, Woe ‘wutiins, wor. 





REGISTERED GRANDSONS OF 


World’s Record Jersey Cow 


Ready for service Great breeding. Circular. Herd 
in accredited list. C. |. HUNT, R 9, Munda, N. Y. 
The heeft breed 


ABERDEEN ANGUS “tc: the cast 


Mature early, easy feeders. Send ba. illustrated book- 
let ef stock for sale. 
New York City. 





500 White Leghorns and Rocks 


$2 and $3 each, laying. Baby chicks. $18 and Koes 
100. Belgian Hares, Collie Dogs. Eggs. $8, 100 


PLEASANT VALLEY FARM 
C. TRASK, R. F. D. No. 3, Southbury, Conn. 





~ r 
CHICKS AND EGGS 
Single Comb Reds. Also White and Brown Leghorns. 
Bred from healthy, heavy-laying, free range rs. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Adrian DeNeef, Sodus, N. Y. 





Silver Laced and White Wyandottes, White 


Tiffany S Buff and tomy 7 Rocks, S. C. Reds, White 
eghorns, Pekin and Indian 


Superior Chicks a. Ducklings and eggs 





BERKSHIRES 


W. F. HILLPOT Box 29 FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 
SWINE BREEDERS 
T Be. w booking orders for pring delivery Firet 
] three sows to Tarraw, have arrowe¢ irty-two pigs 
arge ype One with first lithes — —* if — = 
prolificacy, size and breeding write us. 


SENTINEL SPRUCE FARM 
ROUTE 4, BINGHAMTON, WN. Y. 








PURE BRED| 
BERKSHIRES 


THE LARGE TYPE 

Sows and gilts now being bred te our herd 

boars, Symboleer’s Junior 240600 and Prin- 

cess’ Successor Champion 266904. We are 

booking orders for spring pigs sired by 

these boars. 

CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM 
> &. Smith & Sons, ste — Pa. 








J. T. HOGSETT, NEW LONDON, OHIO 


a Berkshires 








kecistereo Berkshire Pigs 


The big, quick-growing, easy-feeding kind; 3 w 
and 1 bear, March farrow; 4 sows, 1 boar, April 
farrow. Pigs and «prices to please you 
W. F. MeSPARRAN, - - FURNISS, PA. 








LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 

Our customers write our advs. Letter from P. H 
Brown, Lowell, Mass.: “‘The boar arrived all 
and we are very muchepleased with him.’’ The 
we sell three times@as many LBerksiiires as anyon 
is because we sell the big. prolific ki: 
H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Duncee, 


BERKSHIRES 


Bervice boare—boar and sow pigs, breeding the best 
Prices right. G.S. V. ANDREWS, Lagrangeville, N. Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


nin. both sexes, unrelated, $15.00 per bead while 
last, registered and transferred. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO, BINGHAMTON, WN. Y. 





id that make good 
N. Y. 











BERKSHIRES 


We are breeding 25 } wy 4 Sept. and Oct. farrow, 
at farmers’ prices. stock registered and crated 
free. TWIN BROOK AFARM, Newville, Pa. 


Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best type. Both sexes, net 
akin, at ae > 
HOM® F. 5 - - CENTER VALLEY, 





PA. 





LARGE BERKSHIRES 


Gilts bred to Long Baron 2d 2! 
senior boar pig at N. Y. and 


the 2d prize 
state fairs. 








March and April pigs, either sex, not akin. 

J. B. ARMSTRONG OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 
REGISTEREO BERKSHIRES, 8 weeks. $18 cach, 

express paid, satisfaction guaranteed. We challenge 

any breeder to equad pigs at the price, or a better 

herd sire than Clove V y Highclere, our 500-pound 


yearling. SHADY SIDE HERD, Madison, N. Y. 


hamasnannonsssivnssvsnsnnnsnvnncaiiiine 
Best Quality Berks shire 

f es; 
100 spring pigs sired by Baron Suee aol Baron 
Romford Duke 67th and Pride « v fror 
dams of exceptional size and cual ity wit h the best | 
of blood lines 
25 gilts bred for August and September farrow 
Baron Successor’s Baron 
Satisfaction guaranteed, as we want satisfied custem 
ers only. Prices reasonable and consistent wit} 
quality 


hurst 

Bigger and better than ever. Built on the blo 1 | 
Masterhood. Sire of international champions over 
all breeds and two of the most prolific sows of the 
breed. Special offering of excellent pigs 
PENHURST FARM, - - NARBERTH, PA. 


| Triune 230500 Sénsational Longfellow 2nd 252071 
Se cGessor's c sreation 22423 
d ’ ’ i 






Where can you 
great boars? Triun 
and out of A Leading | 
Longfellow 2nd be, th 


SOO 





Longfellow No 17 





terhood No 
Premier's t 
u Ten 
uniform 
Successor and L« ngfell Zud B orders 
spring pigs as well as fa Wy s by all three sires. 


Thos. .W. Clark, Supt. 


‘Registered Durocs 


Delotester Farms, Edgemont, Pa . 








i Bargains in bred sows, gilts and spring pigs. Service 
b ars = ages Phe best bred herd in the north 
e Defender and Orion strains Write for 
wor Ete Many of these animals imperted from 
best herds in the uth and are the right’ kind. 
Priced cheap for immediate sale. 
} 
MAPLE LAWN FARM 
| C. W. ELLIS, JR., CORTLAND, N. Y¥ 


Thoroughbred Duroc-Jerseys 
YOUNG BOAR AND SOW PIGS 

oO; and bred gilts and rv boars 

valu ab on Hi M: t ! t 

W. H. Whitney, Owner, 


Write for 


Enfield Farms, Enfield, Conn. 


Bred G Service boars 

IRC ICS Sept & Oci. pigs of t Orion 

at 1 wy teary in dGolden 

Cherry Chief rge type. Guar- 


and Tax Ps 


anteed to pi . a cwaldio 2 Con Pleasantville, Ohio. 


Registered Ouroc-Jersey Combination Offer. Beautiful 
sow bred to farrow in Sept.; and one 108 

old noes ready for servi 
— pai - ane registered ; 1 $140 
da Al ice boars ell weights - a 


BELROSE STOCK FARMS, Box A, 


The Best 0.1L.C. Swine 


Stock ? all ages for sale Some real bargair 
spring pigs Write your wants. Send for circular 


ELMGROVE STOCK FARM, Box 233, Cortiand, N. Y. 





N. Y. 


Richtord, 











REGISTERED O. I. C. 


and CHESTER cogs J wtas. best strains, at farm- 
ers” prices Order ¢ » insure delivery, and first 
Y. 


choice. EUGENE. P.. ROGERS. Wayville, N. 


REGISTERE > ] ~" J . 
REGISTERED POT AND CHINAS 
Write ~for and 
pigs F am 
J. E. WAY, 


Large YORKSHIRES 





information, post iculars 
offering for sal 


THE MAPLES, 


prices on 


DOVER, DBL. 








ALL AGES. BOTH SEXES. 
WM. BAHE, ONONDAGA HILL, Ny Y. 
SHEEP BREEDERS 








PINEHURST 
SHROPSHIRES 


Registered Flock established twenty-five years. 
Bred for Type, Mutton, Form and Heavy Fleeces. 
Great prize winners. 1919 catalogue, price, 
breeding and description ready. Make choice 
early. {There is big demand for rams this year 
In August will offer twenty-five select vearling 
ewes, forty ewe lambs, and fifty imported ewes. 
“Our Motto—Like Begets Like 


HENRY L. WARDWELL | 


Box 10, Springfield Center, 
“DAN TAYLOR, Shepherd. 














HAMPSHIRES [— a 
The fast growing Ddacon preed. 4 

Steck any age for sale. Free 

circular. Locust Lawn Farm, 

Bird-in-Hand, Box A, Lan- 


caster Co., Pa. 


SNOWCROFT HAMPSHIRES 


Founded on the best imported and domestic stock to 
be purchased. (7 state championships in the past 4 yrs.) 
Sargent F. Snow, 713 University Blk, Syracuse, N. Y. 











At all times, at all prices and of.all ages. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, . . BALLY, PA, 


Chester White Hogs 


ALL AGES. SHORTHORN BULLS. 
R. L. MUNCE, - - CANONSBURG, PA. 








ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R33 Ph » Pa 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lisbers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks. or that eggs shall reach 
the buver upbroken. nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the _ 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers t 
use this paper, but our responsibility must end with, 
that. 





Clarence W. Eckardt, 31 Nassau St. 





CHESTER WHITES 


 - pigs from ening litters of a vigorous, 
rolifie strain. Extra goed tr: 

PHILIP PRICE, - WEST CHESTER, 7A. 
REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE 


SPRING PIGS 
Registered Holstein Bull and Helfer Catves 











REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 


We are offering some very large well wooled yearlings 
of beth sexes and one three and two two-shear rams. 
Ss, 


ARTHUR 5S. DAV! CHILI STATION, NWN, 





We Are Offering Choice Registered 


Dorset Rams 








8. T. STEELE. HEUVELTON. N. Y. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SERVICE, 
AT FARMER’S PRICES 


TRANQUILLITY FARMS, 


Artiur Danks, Megr.. ALLAMUCHY, N, J. 


ATTENTION! ‘The Fillmore Farms are quoting a 
special price for the next thirty days on first-class 
yearling Dorset rams. If interested, write at once, 
as we have only a limited number For further par- 
ticulars apply to C. T. Brettell, Mgr., Bennington, Vt. 








HORSE BREEDERS & ™PORTERS 
SHETLAND PONIES 


We sell on the Instaliment plan; 200 
head to select from. Herd established 
1801. Send Me fer contract and price 
list. Address Dept. D 
The Shadyside Farms 





North Benton, O. 





Choice Shetland and Larger Ponies 
All ages and colors. Yeorlinas. $40 to $65; broken 

jes. $75 to $125. Send stamp for new price fist. 
The Shee: henango Pony Farms, Dept. J, Esepyvilie, Pa. 
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Plow Handle 
Talks 


> 


cata ncvasnsnsivaie 


Early Work with Corn 

Seldom is corn checked-rowed with 
a planter in the eustern states, due 
to the unevenness and _ irrgeularity 
of our fields. \we have the’ machines, 
but have not 
learned to use 
them. Our corn 
is up, and the 
rows are nearly 
perfect both 
ways. Our field 
contains 40 
acres, and it is 
cut in halves 
and on the bias 
by a large, 
open high 
water ditch. 
The halves had 
to be planted 

eparately 

















Il, E. COOK 


which gave us 
only one base side line from which 
to tart We made the rows—par- 
allel this side line and made the two 
end parallel by etting a row of 
Stake just outside of the ornfield, 
To all intent we had a rectangular 
field, although the ictual length of 
th corn ro\ varied we moved 
icross the field \ part of the tield 
\ uite ne I I foun wi 
we no ches ! for 
wil e wen mp e lk uw trifle 
vhen we wel vn l ve 
! | I W )) l 
or \ \ lo ! ] 1¢ other 
W nd » on mart « he 4 l 
wi pl inted one W \ only, and on 
th more nearly leve portions we 
Plunted both way 
The chain stakes must, of couse, 
be set on an exact line as determined 
by the rows of take it each end of 
the field purallel to each other, and 
at an exact right angle to the base 
line paralleling the first rows planted. 
We also kept a close constant 
watch to see that the dropping was 
coming into line ur ields are 
weed ind by check-wowing a space 
is left untouched by the cultivator: 
about S inches squart it each hill. 
As the rows are 5% feet each way 
there ire $055 hill on an acre and 
th S inches space constitutes one- 
twenty-fourth of th cre Now if 
the pace of S inechs wide and 42 
inche long between the hills is not 
cut out by cross-cubktivation there will 
remain uncultivated five-twenty- 
fourth of an acre, equal to about 
one-fifth of the ntire area of the 
field If there were 24 acres in the 
field, five of them would pass the 
season undisturbed, while in a 
checked-rowed deld only one acre 
would be subject to natural laws and 
plant growth. 





Smoothing Harrow After Planti 


We have started our smoothing 
harrow at once after planting and 
kept it up until the sprouts were dan- 
gerously near the surface A few 
weeds, however, will remain We 


therefore start the two-horse cultiva- 
tors as soon as the drivers can follow 
the rows, driving first the way the 
corn Was planted The seed is scat- 
tered about 4 inches in the row when 
planted, which make it a little more 
difficult to cultivate crossways of the 
field when the corn is small 


Giving Cows a Rest 
Space prevents quoting from a de- 
tailed report of the discussion at the 
annual meeting of American Guern- 
sey cattle club on the feeding and 
milking close up to the freshening 


period. The unanimous opinion was 
against the yearly test of 205 days 
for cows carrying calves and in favor 


of making the time 25 days instead. 
I am referring to the matter because 
it is in accord with my own expe- 
rience, and which has been frequent- 
ly referred to in this column 

It is very difficult to dry off some 


of our cows, out we have learned a 
good lesson from the rules of the 
New York milk commission They 
com@el us to remove the cows from 
the milking barn two months before 
calvin whic! remove the tempta- 
tion to milk them for the revenue 


when we know that every pound we 
get after the 10 months wil! lose us 
two pounds when they freshen. When 
you hear a man advertising the valu: 
ibnormal flow and the nearness of 
of his cow, for sale, by telling of the 
freshening and making it the deter- 
mining factor for high valuation I 
would pass her by.—[H. E. Cook. 


American Agriculturist, July 5, 1919 
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Saves 14Men and 5Horses Per Farm 
do better work—and thereby make more money. 

Owners are positive in their statement that the 
Moline-Universal is a good investment, and 73% 
of the Moline owners state that they wouldn't farm 
again without the Moline-Universal Tractor, while the 
rest say that they would dislike to go back to horses. 

In reply to the question, “Can you operate and 
maintain the Moline-Universal Tractor for what it 
would cost you to keep three or four horses?” 
Ninety-two per cent replied “yes.” 
they could do so for less. 

Space does not permit a complete report, but 
surely these figures must convince farmers and 
business men who believe in facts instead of theory 
that the Moline System of Power Farming is the 
most economical and efficient, and this is the rea- 
son why thousands of Moline Power Farmers are 
making more money with less hard work. Com- 
plete report of this tractor investigation will be 
gladly furnished on request. 


Through the most comprehensive tractor survey 
yet attempted, we have found by figures from Moline- 
Universal Tractor owners—not by guess work—that 
the Moline-Universal actually saves an average of 
one and one-third men and five horses per farm. 


Over 200 farmers in 37 states from Main to Cal- 
ifornia and North Dakota to Texas were closely 
questioned, and their farms ranged in size from 40 
to 800 acres. Every one of the Moline-Universal 
owners whose data forms a basis for these conclu- 
sions was selected at random from our list of owners, 
so that these results are average—not exceptional. 


That the Moline is really a Universal Tractor 
and fits any size farm is proven by the fact that the 
farms reporting ranged in size as follows: 8%, 100 
acres and under; 37%, 100 acres to 200 acres; 21%, 
from 200 to 300 acres; 13%, from 300 to 400 acres, 
and 19% above 400 acres. In their report 76% 
agreed that they could use the Moline-Universal 
wherever they used horses, and 83% said they could 








Many reported 


Moline Plow Company, Moline, Illinois 
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An 


ABENAQUE ENGINE 


Will Do YOUR Work 


No Matter What Sort of a Machine You 
Have You Can Get an ABENAQUE 
GASOLINE ENGINE to Run it. 


Let Dept. *‘*A’’ Tell You 
What it Will Save You 


ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
WESTMINSTER STATION, VT. 














. you! 

Fone ieee arm fence, estes, tae Special Book Sent Free. Dealers 
rings Biggest Fence Bargain’ Seon ever AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. 
Write today. Sample to test and CHICAGO NEW YORK 


paid. 
BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO..Dept. 1:1 CLEVELAND, @. 













Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls, Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 











UP-TO-DATE 


Poultry Books 


The best authorities have written and illus- 
trated these books. They contain the information 
that you need. 

POULTRY BREEDING AND MANAGEMENT 

By James Dryden. This book is written for the 
man or woman on the farm who is interested pri 
marily in making poultry pay. he author’s* ex 
periments at the Oregon Agricultural College 
which have resulted in the creation of phenomenal 
strains of layers, among them a number of hens 
with records of 300 eggs in a year, and several 
with records of more than a thousand eggs in less 
than six years’ laying, as well as chapters cn 
systems of poultry farming, housing, feeding and 
incubation, are fully treated. Illustrated. 51% x 
7% inches. 416 pages. Cloth........Net, $1.75 
POULTRY FEEDING “AND FATTENING 

Improved methods of feeding and marketing al! 
kinds of poultry; caponizing, setc......Net, $0.05 
POULTRY ARCHITECTURE 

By G. . Fiske. All about the construction 
of poultry buildings of all grades, styles and 
classes; coops, locations, etc. 125 pages. Illus 
WRNOE sb ccecaccescccccccceeeseseesveee Net, $0.6 
POULTRY APPLIANCES 

By G. B. Fiske. Describing a great variety 
and styles of homemade nests. roosts, ventilators. 
incubators, brocders, ete., etc........0 +++» $0.65 
POULTRY DISEASES 

By E. J. Wortley. A new book. The subjects 
of health and disease, common causes, hygienic 
requirements, medicinal treatment, etc., etc., are 


TU GOOG c cc ccccccdcnccesccsesescall et, $0.80 
FREE ON APPLICATION 

The above is but a partial list of the books 
that we publish on poultry raising. Send for our 
catalog containing a list of the best books on all 
branches of farming and allied subjects, 

OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT, which answers 
all questions pertaining to books, is at your dis- 
posal. We will supply you with any book pub- 
lished at publishers’ prices. Write us—we can 
help you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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